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SAo7|LLREADY, under its new management and with 
Z|. its new form and aggressive policy, LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY is delighting its legion of old 
friends and attracting thousands of new ones. Each 
week it is filled with the kind of articles and pic- 
tures you LIKE TO SEE. Some are fascinatingly 
informative, others are forcefully instructive, others 
are gripping, thrilling, or perhaps, more often, 
amusing and highly diverting. There is always a 
timeliness and a_ refreshing attractiveness about 
LESLIE’S that wins and holds you as a reader. The 
reason for this is as simple as it is powerful. There 
is no secret about it, no mystery. The new 
LESLIE’S is a winner because 
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“Ou, I COULD STAND ON THIS SPOT FOREVER!” 
“Yes, AND WRECK ALL THE SHIPS!” 
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Rent-Razzed Reddish 


Author of * The Purple Cow,”’ 


N the year 1917, you may recall, we 
went to war—with the landlords. 
At the start of the fight, Rodney 
Reddish was living with his wife, 
child, mother-in-law, and a hairless 
Mexican dog with imported fleas, in a com- 
fortable, 6-room-and-bath elevator apart- 
ment near the Drive. _ For this he paid— 
think of it!—$1,o00 a year—Ah, how it all 
comes back to one, doesn’t it! 

He was an advertising artist, Reddish; he 
earned $3,500 a year. On this brigit red 
salary he could afford a Swedish help, 
Coney Island, pie for breakfast, and cigars 
that could be smoked even indoors. His 
wife bought a new hat every season—just 
as soon as they were marked down. They 
knew, in a way, what theatres meant, and 
taxis, and a really good dentist. Why, they 
even had beer, that year! 

On October 1st, Reddish’s 
raised to $2,000. 

Well, of course he wouldn’t stand for an 
outrage like that. That’s what we all said, 
in those good old days. But the best he 
could do, when furniture movie 


rent was 


By GevLetrt BurGEss 


and my dear old father would wriggle in 
his grave if he knew I was earning money. 
Could I disgrace my Pendexter kin? Why, 
when little Frankie gets old enough to 
shave, he would blush for his mother, and 
perhaps cut himself.”’ 

Reddish never mentioned the subject 
again. He was afraid she would send for 
her mother. But it was too bad; for just 
about then, the Income Tax began to growl 
in the distance. 

On October ist, 1918, 
jumped to a hot $3,000. 

A month there was of frenzied zigzagging 
over the city, and then they found a mangy 
boarding-house on West 25th St., where 
they could buy two so-called rooms on the 
fifth floor for $2,500 a year. But this was no 
place for little Frankie. Off he went to an 
orphan asylum. But somehow they 
couldn’t think of life without the hairless 
Yapp. Yapp was almost human, and 
didn’t eat so much as if he were. He made 
those two rancid rooms seem almost like 
Home. 


his rent was 


“Goops and How to Be Them,” *‘ Are You a Bromide?”’ Etc. 


Reddish’s income was dwindling, now, 
like an old maid’s hope of marriage. Mis- 
fortune was making him color-blind— 
cheap indigestion made his fingers palpitate 
when he drew. If only Nell would have 
let him take some of those bright ideas of 
hers to the office—why, they might have 
had an ice-cream cone, occasionally, on 
Sundays, or a few peanuts on the half-shell. 
But no, that proudsome lady was trimming 
her own hats, now. Fortunately she had 
not thrown away the lamp shade and that 
old feather-duster. 

Came October, 1919. The rent of their 
two rooms was hoisted to $5,000 a year. 

Now, of course, they couldn’t live long 
on $3,500 a year and pay $5,000 rent. 
Mathematics and the human appetite for- 
bade. And even when, after a long, shrill 
search, Reddish captured a dark, plastery 
hall bedroom for only $3,000 a year, 
including the use of the cockroaches—how 
with their poor little financial subtrahend 
were both of them going to eat? Yapp, 
they found a place for—a kennel in the 

back yard. But that 17-inch cot 





stars demanded $30 an hour, wasa 
four-room walk-up flat in hitherest 
Harlem, for $1,500. 

With only one bedroom they had, 
iaturally, to kiss the Swede good- 
bye. And dear old mother-in-law— 
where was she to sleep? In the hall 
closet? Already it was gorged to 
repletion. On the gas range? 
No, Mrs. Pendexter and a bamboo 
suitcase were forwarded sadly over 
the hills to the Old Ladies’ Home. 

For some time it didn’t seem 
natural not to have her telling him 
Nellie ought to have more spending 
money, and why was he out so late 
last night, but Reddish began to see 
more of his wife. And during their 
Summer vacation on a Park bench 
he marveled more and more at her 
marcelled wit, her adipose wisdom. 

“Why, Nell,” he said, “‘you 
ought to be able to write good 
spuzzy advertising copy—know 
it?” 
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would certainly hold but one pair 
of legs. And that one was therefore 
which? 

Nellie Reddish saw her duty. 
Hadn’t the proud women of her 
race always sacrificed themselves 
for the men? And so, slipping a 
pair of flatirons into her pocket, she 
notified her husband that she was 
ready to disappear. With con- 
siderable nervousness it was, how- 
ever, that Reddish accompanied 
his wife to the East River. He 
was afraid she might change her 
mind. 

“You'll stay here, won’t you, 
Rodney ’”’ she pleaded, on the dock, 
“and sustain my courage? Per- 
haps if you keep throwing me 
kisses till I go down for the third 
time, it won’t seem quite so wet.” 

*e e£KEEE 

Reddish didn’t so much mind 
the lack of proteins in the chewing- 
gum, which was all he had to eat, 











“Rodney,” she replied, cold as a 
rich uncle,‘ am a Southern lady, 
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Mr. FaTLEY PAUSES A MOMENT FOR A REST. 
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now; but he had lost his position at 
the Eager Ad Co., and it was pretty 
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hard scratching up 
that $57.69 a week 
rent. He had to sub- 
let the space under 
his cot to a wop gar- 
lic eater, and then 
rent the cot itself, 
daytimes, to a night 
ticket-chopper who 
slept in his boots. 

Up went the Cost 
of Living. Up went 
Rents. 

On the first of 
October, 1920, his 
rent went to $5,000 
a year. If he insisted upon using the 
mantelpiece and the shelf over the cot and 
all the window-sill, his landlady said he 
could have the whole suite for $6,500. 
Incidentally she mentioned, with one of 
those cordial smiles landlords have, now- 
adays, that hereafter Yapp’s kennel would 
rent for $3,500. 

“T’ll take it!” cried Reddish, *‘I’ll live 
there all the rest of my life—it won’t be 
long.” 

“Well,” said his landlady, pocketing his 
advance, ‘‘I never interfere with my lod- 
gers’ private affairs. All I ask is that if you 
do starve to death, kindly don’t make no 
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little greasy. . . , 
End of Part One, 
and the beginning 
of Part Two—— 


For months, now, 
Reddish had _ been 
eating the labels off 
tomato cans (they 
taste really less to- 
matoish than you'd 
think), when one 

















Kriss—THAT GIRL DOESN’T CARE HOW MUCH OF HER LEG SHE SHOWS. 
Kross—NEITHER bo I. 


noise. That’s one of the conditions of the 
lease.” 

Worse than sleeping @ /a jack knife was 
the way his old boss treated him. Somehow 
advertising managers couldn’t seem to 
realize that an artist with mildewed pants 
and a_ banana-and-tomato coat (even 
though colored with pure vegetable dyes) 
could possibly earn a $60 a week salary. 
Reddish got down to painting lighthouses 
on clamshells for the Atlantic City trade. 
Sometimes Yapp brought home an old 
horse bone—once a whole inch of liver- 
wurst. Reddish fried it over a candle in an 
old sardine tin . . . luckily it was still a 





day he caught 
sight of a strange, 
greenish object in 
the ash-can. In his 
delirium he didn’t at first recognize it 
. and yet, dimly, wasn’t there some- 
thing familiar about it?. . . pleasant, kind 
of ... At first he tried to eat it—and 
then it all came back to him—Money, 
that’s what it was, Money! How quaint 
that old-fashioned word sounded in his 
large ears! 
The fact was, his landlady had been in 
the habit of storing her rent money in bar- 
rels. The maid, after cleaning up the cellar, 
had just emptied the vacuum cleaner. What 
Reddish was chewing on was a $500 bill. 
That day Rodney Reddish bade his ken- 
nel a fond farewell. He knew not where 
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DeFInitTion (22). An “UMPIRE” DECIDES QUESTIONS OF FACT. 
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he was going, but as he had reached the 
bottom there was no place to go but Up. 
Wherefore, his first step was to have him- 
self razed along the visage, and buy a 
Snappybuilt Suit. Then, choosing the 
most Byzancorinthian pile he could find on 
Park Avenue, he walked right in and 
leased a $15,000 eleven-room-four-bath 
apartment, furnished in the late Profiteer 
style. 

Selecting the bathroom with the most 
tiles, Reddish had hardly begun to remove 
several coats of real estate when—a sound 
inthe next apartment!—A snore! Heavens, 
did any other woman ever snore in A-flat? 
Wildly, he pounded on the wall with a cake 
of soap. Only yesterday and he would 
have been glad to eat that soap, but now he 
battered it away as if it cost nothing. 

Came a responding cry! And then, 
almost before Reddish could swaddle him- 
self in a silken portiére, his hall door was 
burst open. Reader, it was Nellie Reddish 
in a $900 peignoir, but the same dear old 
curlpapers. 

“Fifty thousand a year—that’s your 
salary!”” Those were her first words. 

It was long, wide, before she dared to 
confess. But she was in business now— 
the head of the spuzziest Ad Company in 
New York—and she had thought he was in 
jail! 

“But Rodney,” she said, after she had 
straightened her hair, which had become 
somewhat un-curly in his fond embraces, 
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“‘Wuen Loute TALKs TOO MUCH I LET HIM PLAY MY FIDDLE; IT GIVES HIS CHIN A 


COMPLETE REST.” 


‘Rodney, really, it was not till I was going 
down for the last time that I remembered. 
Darling, I am not really a Southerner at all! 
D’you mind? I was born in Factoryville. 
Pennsylvania and we didn’t move to 
Virginia till I was two days old. And so, 
, you see, I could work 
, for my living, after 
¢ all!” 
hs A happy little 
family reunion it 
was, next day, when 
baby’came back from 
the asylum—happier 
still when the Swede 
came back from the 
Artificial Thumb fac- 
tory. It would have 
been almost perfect 
if the dear old 
mother-in-law could 
' have been there. 
\ But, on thinking it 
} all over calmly, 
$ Reddish decided to 
leave her at the Old 
Ladies’ Home. She 
was practically run- 
ning it, now. 


Silly 
He—Arewe alone, 
darling? 
She—No, I think 


we’re together. 


Cluck, Cluck 
Poet— Did you re- 
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By Joux Hep, Jn. and Georce Mircuen. 
YET, THO’ THESE TALENTED HISTORIC MAIDS 
APPEAR TO HAVE IT ON OUR MODERN JADES 
FROM WHAT WE’VE SEEN, WE RISE TO SAY 


THE PERT, YOUNG FLAPPER OF TODAY 
CAN GIVE THESE HIGH-BORN LADIES CARDS AND SPADES. 


ceive my poem “The 

Patient Hen?” 
Editor—Yes, it’s 

laying in the waste 

basket. 
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The Dew Is on the Rose 
By Sorunie E. Reprorp 
HEN my wife and I were married 
In a plain old-fashioned way, 
In my button-hole I carried 
One wee rose from her bouquet. 
Then we started life together 
In one house—it wasn’t new— 
But it kept us from the weather 
And was big enough for two. 
Next we made a garden round it, 
Grew ’most everything that grows: 
There the dewdrops must have found it 
For they settled on the rose! 
And the rose was on the table 
Near her breakfast plate and mine, 
Where we planned to build, when able, 
Rooms for seven, eight, or nine. 
And the rose was at the parties 
That our merry children gave, 
And ’twas where the broken heart is, 
In a little hillside grave. 
And the rose was at each wedding 
When our nestlings flew away, 
But the fragrance it’s been shedding 
Has grown sweeter day by day. 
We have shared our joys and sorrows, 
We have borne each other’s pain, 
In as many more tomorrows 
We would do the same again. 
There is only half the trouble 
When folks share it as we do, 
While the happiness is double 
If it’s multiplied by two. 
Though the day is fast declining, 
And life’s sun will soon have set, 
Never has the rose been pining, 
For the dew is on it yet. 


At the Sign of the Gilded Ball 
Girls and money flock together, 
Men and boys hock together, 
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Taking No 
Chances 
By Emmett CamMpBEL! 
Haut 

ONES had man- 

aged to get his 
new car out of the 
garage and to the 
street without dis- 
aster, and was just 
about to roll joy- 
ously away when his 
near neighbor Brown 
strolled up. 

“Hello! Go for a 
ride with me?”’ Jones 
invited. 

“How long have you had that thing?” 
Brown demanded cautiously. 

“Just got it yesterday,’ Jones responded. 

“Had any experience with automobiles?” 
the man on the sidewalk further ques- 
tioned. 

“None at all, but I’ll live and learn.” 

“Know anything about the inwards of 
the motor?”’ 

“Not the first thing.” 

“Can you adjust a carburetor?”’ 

“Don’t know where the dingus is.”’ 

“Could you patch a tube if you get a 
puncture?” 

“Nope. I can’t sew at all.” 

“How far do you expect to go?”’ 

“Just as far as this wagon will roll by 
noon.” 
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THE SULTAN WISHES TO SPEAK WITH A FAVORITE WIFE. 


‘You haven’t spent your evenings study- 
ing a book of instructions, or received any 
expert advice from experienced motorists?” 

“No. I tell you I don’t know anything 
at all, except to press that jigger when I 
wish to start, and move this do-funny when 
I wish to go faster.”’ 

“All right, then,’’ Brown declared with 
satisfaction, as he climbed into the ma- 
chine, “I'll go with you.” 

“What?” Jones demanded in astonish- 
ment. ‘You mean to say you are really 
going to take a chance with one who 
doesn’t know——”’ 

“Sure. You are just the sort I like to go 
with.” 

“I’m flattered, of course, but why?”’ 
Jones asked curiously. 





“ ARE THE GOLF LINKS SOUTH OF HERE, MY GOOD MAN?” 


“ YES, BUT WITH ONE FOOT GOIN’ EAST AND T’OTHER GOIN’ 


WEST, | HAVE MY DOUBTS IF YOU'LL MAKE IT!” 


“Simply because,” 
Brown told him, “if 
we break down, we'll 
drop the machine, 
telephone a garage 
to send out and bring 
it in, and come home 
by train. But if you 
thought you knew 
something about it, 
you’d spend the rest 
of the day tinkering 
with the motor, and 
in common polite 
ness I'd have to 
stay with you and 
get all hot and dirty 
and tired out trying 
to help, and you'd get irritable, and we'd 
likely have a row, and drag in here late at 
night hating each other. But now it’s all 
right—let’er go!” 


The Acid Test of Love 


By Harry Irvinc SHumway 


‘THE girl climbed upon the broad arm of 
her father’s morris chair and leaned 
her pretty blonde head against his gray one. 
“‘Daddy dear,” she softly said. ‘Why 

is it you never scowl and glare at Jack?” 

Her father was surprised. 

“Why, good gracious! What do I want 
to scowl at him for?” he asked. 

‘“*And you never want to throw him vio- 
lently through the front door?” 

“Of course not.” 

“And you never want 
to roar down the stairs 
late at night asking him 
if he has a home?” 

““Good Heavens, no! 
I’m asleep.” 

‘“*And you never want 
to tell him never to 
darken your door again?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

She sighed. 

“‘T guess he isn’t for me 
then. He must be all 
wrong, somehow, to upset 
the conventions _ that 
much.” 


The New Sir Walter 
By Wm. S. Apxtns 
MUDDY spot, 

A queenly lass, 
Now let us note 
What comes to pass. 


On what befalls 
Keep timely tab. 
Sir Walter calls 
A taxicab 


Indigo Lingo 
“You look awfully 
downhearted this eve- 


ning. Why so blue?’ 
“T had bluefish for 
dinner.” 
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“You see, I'M ON THE HORNS OF ONE 


Unknown 

By Katuerine NEGLEY 
A MAN passed by with a lady clinging 
closely to his arm. He looked con- 
scious and proud of the envious and ap- 
praising glances of other men on the street. 
It was evident the lady used an eyelash 
lotion and an eyebrow pencil; her lips 
and cheeks were touched with rouge; her 
powder suited her skin; her hair had been 
hennaed and dressed by a professional; 
her nails were shining 
and pointed; and she 
carried the fads and 
fashions in dress and 

jewelry to extremes. 

Another man passed 


"ems. IF IT 


> 


OF THOSE 
THINGS WILL 


WHAT-YOU-MAY-CALL 
LOOK RIDICULOUS ON ME 


hance her complexion, eyes or hair, it was 
so cleverly done that the best of critics 
could not be sure; her dress was of the 
color and texture that became her best 
and was a refined adaptation of the pre- 
vailing modes. 

Another man passed by with a lady cling- 
ing to his arm. He looked at her fondly 
and happily and they seemed utterly ob- 
livious of the pressing crowd. 

Her shoes were broad and so was she; 
her dress was old-fashioned and badly put 





by with a lady on his 
arm. He looked 
humble and flattered 
because such a wonder 
ful creature belonged 
to him. 

The lady carried 
herself with a regal 
and stately air; if she 
had used art to en- 
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EYES FOLLOWED HER DOWN THE STREET.” 


DOES REDUCE MY WEIGHT, WHY THEN THE 


on; her nose shone and her ears showed; 
her hair was stringy and her hat was 
awry; she wore no gloves, and manicure 
was an unknown word to her. 

And the secret of what really pleases 
men is as much of a secret as it was in the 
days of Adam and Eve. 


House-Party Episode 

“Pardon me for hugging you in the hall. 
I really mistook you fo’ my wife.” 

“Well, introduce me tc your wife. If 
she says you’ve 
hugged her during 
the past year, I’ll ex- 
cuse you.” 


Remember This 
Without Death, Life 
would have no pep. 


Social Duty 
Miss Snob (to social 
secretary) —Look 
through the  obitu- 
aries, Miss Humble- 
pie, and see if anyone 
is dead that I know. 
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On the Rex Beach 


By Georce MirtcHety 


E have never seen Mr. Beach 
at work, if indeed one would 
call it that, but we instinctively 


feel that when he does get down to it he 
creeps into an ice-house, pulls up a cake of 
ice, and plunges both bare feet deep into a 
cooler of cracked ice—the sort of thing in 
which we once nonchalantly twirled a 
“quart” in the Pre-Volstead era. Dear, 
dear, that seems a long time ago! It is 
a long time ago. 

Where were we? Oh, yes—Rex Beach 
and the frozen North. Well, we imagine 
that after he has reduced his temperature 
to zero minus and has snapped the icicles 
from his frost-bitten fingers, he skids the 
snowbound surface of his typewriter and 
writes fearlessly on into the cold-storage of 
an old-fashioned winter morning, with no 
light to cheer him but that from the soot- 
stained chimney of an oil-lamp. 

The art of Mr. Beach suggests that he is 
the kind of man who stalks about in the 
face of a blizzard, his throat bared to the 
biting frost-faced wind, who slaps one 
heartily on a shivering spine and asks if 
this isn’t the kind of weather that suits one. 

It is only when the mercury has run down 
and out of its tube, ashamed of its own 
brazen cold-bloodedness, that he feels the 
urge to breachload and follow the muse 
over the tractless virginity of an aurora- 
borealized ice-flow. 

It is the kind of stuff that may be read 
with comfort only before a blazing log-fire 
or on a day when our Daily Press digs up 
those linotype slugs that run: *‘The Hot- 
test July Tenth Since 1521.” 

It is the kind of stuff that is full of all 
outdoors; the kind of outdoors that one 
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Drawn by T. 5. Tousey 
Motorist (to his insurance agent into whom he has run) —CoNnGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 


FORESIGHT, OLD MAN. 
HAVE AN ACCIDENT SOONER OR LATER! 


particularly desires should remain out- 
doors; the kind of outdoors that creeps in- 
doors only to the Suburbanite who in the 
early spring with coal at $20 a ton is down 
in the coal-bin trying to stretch a three- 
bagger into a home run. 

His stuff is exciting. It is full of primi- 
tive emotions. Cave-mannerly men and 
women people its pages, rough-hewn stal- 
wart miners, gamblers, half or less breeds 





‘** FINE SALESMAN, THAT MAN JABBER !” 
“YES, HE COULD SELL AN ECHO TO A DEAF AND DUMB PERSON” 


ll 





You TOLD ME WHEN YOU INSURED MY CAR LAST WEEK THAT I’D 


—a class that deems its honor its god and 
its savoir faire its destruction. 

There is much educational value in Mr. 
Beach’s writings. Much instruction. We 
remember having learned from his books 
the difference between an igloe and an 
eemiak; an angekok and a walrus tusk. 
We felt from his descriptive genius that we 
would know any of these funny-looking 
things should we meet one of them face to 
face—if any of them have faces. Unfor- 
tunately opportunity has been denied us, 
and we have forgotten what an eemiak is. 
We do not hold that against Mr. Beach, 
but lay the blame on a senility that is fast 
overtaking us. 

It is the kind of literature the Publishers 
are wont to speak of as being immune to 
‘laying down.” We do not wish to dis- 
parage Mr. Beach or his works, but we 
know from personal experience that the 
reason we couldn’t lay the book down was 
that the thing had frozen to our hand, and 
we didn’t want to cut it off at the wrist. 

Mr. Beach, we have been told, studied 
law in a Chicago University and left for the 
Klondike at the first call to fortune, and 
that while there he gathered the material 
for his first book. From what we know of 
lawyers and what we think of the Law, we 
are very grateful to the Klondike. 

Mr. Beach, in spite of his preference for 
hobnailed boots, looks no more ridiculous 
in modern evening dress than the rest of 
us. He is a Motion-Picture Magnate, a 
member of many clubs and the President 
of the Author’s League of America—an 
honor that is conferred upon only those 


Who can afford it. 








The Truth in 
a Bombshell 
By Henry FisHer ( 


“T’M not bragging, 
Mrs. Dazzleton,” 
ironically boasted 
Mrs. Sixrumes, “but I 
must say that my 
little Edward possesses 
the brain development 
of a person ten years 
older than himself!’ 

**Indeed!’’ won- 
dered Mrs. Dazzleton. 

*‘ And do you know,” 
continued the hostess, 
“he uses the telephone 
with the greatest tact 
and diplomacy in ordering all the necessary 
wares for the household. Every morning he 
places the order for the grocer and butcher 
in the precise manner of a grown-up, 
saving me many precious minutes.” 

“And where is he now?”’ asked the visi- 
tor, eagerly. 

“Oh, he’s in the next room telephoning 
an emergency order to Schmaltz’s Delica- 
tessen—here he comes now!” answered the 
delighted mother. ‘Well, Edward, did 
you order the potato salad?” 

“Yes, Mother,” answered the youngster, 
gazing uneasily at the caller. 

“And the roast pork?” 

“T did, Mother.” 

“And the Roquefort cheese, too?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 
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The Vacationist—Poor Devits} 


“Did he tell you when he would send 
them over?” 

“Yes, Mother—just as soon as you pay 
your March, April and May bills—not 
before.” 


Prerogative 
By Leo Bryn 
KISSED her once, I kissed her twice, 
I kissed her many times— 
Until we heard the distant toll 
Of some belated chimes. 


“Tis late,” she said, but what did time 
Mean in my brave young life? 

A man might kiss at ten or two 
His own beloved wife. 


Egg View 
News-Notes 
By Leste Van Every 


EM BUSHNELL, 
our marshal, who 

stood in the road yes- 
terday while he en- 
joyed a good stretch, 
brought a strange, big- 
city automobile to a 
stop, as the driver 
mistook Lem’s move- 
ments for some kind 
of a traffic signal. 

Galileo Sprawl had 
the toothache so bad 
Wednesday night that 
he got up and lighted 
his lamp, but it didn’t help any. 

A fellow may be a vigorous sneezer, and 
yet be lazy in every other way. 

Ote Gimber’s horse kicks just as hard at 
a fly as it would at Ote personally. 


A Family Model 
North—When I saw Charley a year ago 
he was just about to buy a two-passenger 
runabout. Did he get it? 
West—No. He got married and bought 
a one-passenger push-about! 


The Boozer’s Ancient Prayer 
He clung to the banisters, and then 
knocked down the hall clock, and, as he 
subsided, he murmured, “ Heaven help the 
poor men at sea on a night like this!” 
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A Lesson 1n Patriotism. 
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‘“‘BuT THIS IS A BALD PROPOSAL—COLD-BLOODED, Harry!” 


A Bachelor’s Dilemma 


ERALD STILSON was a young 
professor in a college near 
enough to New York to per- 
mit an occasional week-end in 
the fascinating city. 

New York is an educational town from 
any viewpoint. College professors may 
find in it matters related to any abstruse 
subject, or if they are more worldly than 
the legends say, they may discover number- 
less things that variously interest multi- 
tudes that do not run to brain. 

This young professor’s stipend was still 
modest, even after slight attention to col- 
lege salaries by conscience-stricken mil- 
lionaires. And although he had the tastes 
of a coupon-cutter, Gerald managed on 
week-ends long periods apart to make it go 
enjoyably and rationally, for he was a 
bachelor, and away from his books looked 
the leisurely joy-seeker. 

There were times of long abstinence 
from expenditure when Gerald could pass 
a week-end at the Ritz or the Ambassador 
ma style which did not set him apart from 
typical units of the smart mobs that affect 
such hotels. He always dressed well, and 
he had a manner that kept him in the pic- 
ture. 


By J. A. WatpRon 
Illustration by LAwRENCE FELLOws 


And profound subjects were taboo to 
the professor during these moments of 
leisure. The theatre was his chief object, 
and that charmed him most when the rising 
curtain disclosed girls. He could get all 
the Shakespeare he desired in regular edi- 
tions. As to girls, remember that the pro- 
fessor was a bachelor. 

On one of his long-planned sojourns in 
town Professor Stilson encountered Harry 
Mynard in the hotel lobby. They had not 
met since they were boys together back in 
a Western town in which Harry’s father 
was more potent than Poo Bah. The elder 
Mynard had owned about everything in 
view in that town except the railroad 
shops, which had pre-empted a part of a 
suburb which he coveted, but he was a 
benevolent despot, and he died full of local 
honors leaving several millions to Harry 
and his daughter Susan, whom the census 
recorded as a spinster. 

The professor’s father, of minor distinc- 
tion in the town, had a flair for Wall Street 
by long-distance, and died minus means 
just as Gerald became a freshman in an 
Eastern college, through which the boy 
worked his way, with an antipathy to the 
place of his birth. 
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As their boyhood companionship had 
been ideal, the greeting between Gerald and 
Harry was warm. 

“Tt’s a shame we haven’t forgathered 
before,” said Harry. ‘“‘I was going to run 
up to your college to look you up, anyway. 
This is lucky.” 

“Yes? Well, I’m glad you haven’t for- 
gotten me, although we have so little in 
common these days.” 

“What do you mean, old man?”’ 

“T understand you’re loaded with 
money. One who has to keep busy 
spending his income has little time to renew 
ancient and commonplace acquaintance. 
This sort of thing’’—Gerald’s gesture in- 
dicated the fashionable crowd—‘‘is regular 
with you, while it is unusual with me.” 
Yet Gerald’s smile showed no covetous- 
ness. 

“Rot! I'll wager you’re far happier 
than I amatthat. But I had a purpose in 
seeing you, Gerald, and should have looked 
you up, as I say.” 

“A purpose?”’ 

“Ves. A strange one. If we hadn’t 
been boy intimates I never should have 
presumed to broach it. Do you remem- 
ber Sue?”’ 
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Tommy (seeing the Pacific Ocean for the 


“Your little sister?”’ 

“No longer little, of course. Yes.” 

“Why shouldn’t I remember Sue? She 
was always tagging us about. And I loved 
the child, although we sometimes thought 
her a pest. I suppose she is married and 
settled by this time.” 

Harry regarded Gerald closely, and for a 
moment seemed embarrassed. “I feel 
that you'll not misinterpret anything I may 
say and will understand from old times. 
Sue isn’t married. She’s nearly thirty.” 

“She was four or five years younger, I_ 
remember—not old 
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DISCOVERING THIS? 


first time)- 


isn’t possible that she should have grown up 
away from me and still held a childish 
fancy—if she ever had it!” 

“On the contrary, I believe it is the 


truth. I want you to meet Sue. You area 
man on the treadmill. I’m _ speaking 
plainly. You will never attain ease in life 


unless you marry money. Professors do 
not win it.” 
“But this is a bald proposal—cold 


blooded ‘ww 





Harry! 
“Be sensible, Gerald! Romance is all 
right in its place. And there may even be 
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romance in this—if you will consent to see 
Sue—to study her. She is very dear to me, 
and she is a woman in a thousand. You'll 
marry some one sometime. Why not gam- 
ble on this chance for happiness—and 
ease?”’ 

“Tt’s a strange notion—something out of 
my habit of thought—something not 
exactly regular. If she is really sentimen- 
tal about me——”’ 

“T’d stake my life on that as a fact. 
Think it over, in all seriousness, Gerald. 
How long shall you be in town?” 
“Until tomorrow 





enough to chase 
around with us, as 
she tried to do.” — [ . 

“You just re- = 
marked ‘I loved the 
child.’”’ 

“As I did, Harry. 
She was so clever.” 

“Well, Gerald, 
that reversed is the 
answer.” 

“What do you 
mean?”’ 

“As a child Sue 
was infatuated with 
you. She has had a 
dozen chances to 
marry. I believe in 
my heart—for I 
have studied her 
closely —that her 
young love for you 
developed into a per- 
manent affection. 
Although she hasn’t 
seen you in years she 
has kept track of 
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night.” 

“Very well. See 
_ me tomorrow. De- 
cide in the mean- 
time. And consider 
my love for my sis- 
ter an excuse for my 
obsession.” 

Harry put out his 
hand, which Gerald 
took absently, and 
they separated. 

The young pro- 
fessor’s holiday was 
robbed of impulse. 
He had intended to 
go to the theatre. 
Instead he went to 
his room, lighted his 
pipe, buried himself 
in a chair, and began 
to think. He pic- 
tured Gerald’s sister 
as he had known her 
long ago. He remem- 
bered that she was 
freckled; that her 
hair was reddish; 

















you. That explains 
her single state to- 
day!”’ 

“Nonsense! It 
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Ethel—You CAN’T JUDGE A MAN BY THE WAY HE DRESSES. 
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that her nose was 
what was called a 
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was tall for her years 
and infinitely awk- 
ward; that her hands 
seemed always red 
and often grimy, and 
that her eyes were 
rather queer. And she 
was a tomboy. By no 
stretch of his imagina- 
tion could he picture 
her as grown to come- 





liness. Still he re- 
membered that she 
was mentally alert 


and as full of mischief 
as an egg of meat. 
Then he tried to 
imagine what he 
would do with money 
in quantities—money 
that marriage with 
her would bring. As 
he thought he became 
disgusted with himself 
for any sordid calcu- 
lation on the sub- 
ject. He would decide 
at once, and in the 
negative. He could not love any woman 
to order, or with an ulterior purpose. He 
wondered if he could get Harry on the 


‘phone. He tried and had a quick re- 
sponse: 
“Hello! Is this Mr. Mynard? Professor 


Stilson—-Gerald—speaking. Yes. Well, 
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The Bride—I wish You’D ADVANCE ME NEXT MONTH’S ALLOWANCE, DARLING. 
“But I’vE ALREADY DONE so, Dearest.” 
“[’m sorry, BUT I’M AFRAID YOU'LL HAVE TO DO SO AGAIN.” 


Harry, I’ve decided already. Sorry— 
mighty sorry—but I can’t further consider 
what we were talking about. Good-bye, 
old chap!” 

It had all taken but a few minutes. He 
could still go toa matinee. There was a new 
music comedy he wanted to see. He 


She—Whuy, I pipn’t KNOW YOU EVER WENT IN BATHING! 


He—I von’t! 


BuT ONE IS NOT ALLOWED ON THIS BEACH WITHOUT 
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A BATHING SUIT, YOU 


would exclude the 
other subject from his 
mind. 

Returning to the 
hotel after the per- 
formance Gerald de- 
cided to dine there. 
He spruced up a bit, 


and after a _ pipe 
sauntered into the 
dining-room. Tak- 


ing a seat near the 
entrance, he ordered 
modestly and thought 
how unsatisfying the 
show had been. He 
had secured a seat in 
the front row. The 
lines of the comedy 
had been trite and 
silly, and the music 
old stuff _— simply 
jazzed. Gerald was a 
good-looking fellow, 
and two or three of 
the girls had made 
eyes at him. Their 
make-up was destruc- 
tive of all illusion. What futility! 

There were few in the dining-room, as it 
was early. Gerald noted a woman two 
tables in front of him, facing him. She had 
been observing him, but turned her eyes 
away as he looked at her. Under her table 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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‘“‘How po YoU LIKE MY NEW press, Dap?” 


“*] DON’T THINK MUCH OF IT AS A DRESS. 


The Amazing Ingenuity of 
Idlewild Swansdown 
By Cyrit B. Ecan 


T cost Idlewild Swansdown much 
work and a good deal of time to write 
his first novel; and when, at the end of 

the year, he received his publisher’s state- 
ment for thirty-five dollars, he asked him- 
self cynically if the salary justified the ser- 
vice. Three hundred and sixty-five days’ 
work for the week’s 
wages of a plumber’s 
helper! No, he did 
not intend to give up 
novel writing; only, 
by George, he’d be 
hanged if he was going 
to spend more than a 
week on his next story. 
One week—that was 
the limit. 

His second novel, 
therefore, he wrote in 
exactly six days. How 
did he do it? What 
made for this amaz- 
ing speed?—Dots ... 
dots and yet 
more dots. In review- 
ing his maiden effort, 
Idlewild saw that he 
had been inefficient: 
his book was cluttered 
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up with minutely detailed descriptions; 
it was these elaborate word-pictures that 
had eaten up so much of his energy, con- 
sumed so much of his time. He condemned 
himself bitterly. ‘‘What an ass I was to 
write a ten-page description of that 
thunderstorm! Why didn’t I say, The 
rain swept down in torrents .... , 
sprinkle a few dots on the tail of the sen- 
tence, and let the reader imagine the rest 
for himself? Well, I'll do it this trip!” 
And whether it was the profusion of 
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As A HOSIERY AD. 


IT’S FINE.” 


dots or the quality of the plot which 
wrought success, it was hard to tell; but the 
book sold like whiskey on the Canadian 
border. 

Encouraged by his good fortune, Idle- 
wild applied his new plan of work to his 
third novel; but this he wrote in three 
days, doubling its quota of dots. The 
dots took care not only of the description, 
but of a good deal of narrative besides. 
This opus, too, sold tremendously. 

He now became obsessed with the dot 
idea. In each succeed- 
ing novel the dots in- 
creased in geometric 
progression. You 
couldn’t see the words 
for the dots ‘“‘A word 
is a pale, impotent 
thing,” he said; ‘the 
dot is a snappier sym- 
bol of thought, a tele- 
graphic picture to 
which the reader sup- 
plies his own code.” 
And each succeeding 
novel sold bigger than 
the last, the public 
consuming them 
avidly and asking 
clamorously for more. 

Again said he: “‘ This 
dot idea is wonderful! 
Why do authors write 
when they can dot? 








Let the dots do the work. Why, after 
all, should the reader’s mind be al- 
lowed to go fallow? Is it not better for 
the reader to exert his imagination to the 
utmost, rather than to remain passive, 
entirely in the hands of his author? What 
a prod to the imagination is each dotting 
jab of the pen!” 

Then Idlewild sat down to dot his last 
novel. In two hours he dotted it. It was 
all dots. There were ro words. He sent it to 
his publisher. His publisher sent it back 
with the curt remark: “ 74is is dotty—are 
you?”’ He sent it to ten other publishers 
only to have it speedily and derisively 
returned. He said, “I shall publish it 
myself”’; and despite the forebodings and 
jeremiads of his well-wishers, he got out a 
large and elaborate edition. 

“DOTS,”’ read the blurb on the jacket— 
“The New Bible . . Everyman’s 
Book ... A Novel, a Philosophy, an 
Encyclopedia.—What You Will . . . Make 
Your Own Book. Use Your Imagination. 
We supply the Dots. Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” 

The critics passed judgment: 

** Disgusting.” 

“Unspeakably indecent.” 
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ENLIGHTEN ‘THE “ACTORS” 
THAT THINK EVERYTHING 
THEY DO IS FUNNY BECAUSE 


‘Most suggestive book of the year.” 

“‘Compels thought.” 

“Nice reading for the hammock.” 

“Too exquisite for words.” 

“A simpleton could appreciate its sim- 
plicity; a savant would be astounded at its 
profound philosophy.” 

“The best novel we ever read.” 

“A delightfully lucid treatise on Ein- 
stein’s relativity, and the infinite.” 

And it was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature. Said the awarders, justifying 
their selection: 

“DOTS is not only a book—it is the 
book, it is a// books. It is more than a 
book: it is you, it is I, it is all of us. It is 
the cosmos in a capsule. We award it the 
prize not only because of the excellence of 
its treatment, the comprehensiveness of its 
scope; but because, with a sweeping gesture 
of finality, it abolishes the problem of the 
book-publisher. Let everyone own a copy 
of DOTS, and the need for all other printed 
volumes, past, present, and future, is for- 
ever eliminated.” 

What is the end of this tale? I wish I 
knew. For three hours I have been tear- 
ing my hair, and biting the end of my 
typewriter, trying to think how the blamed 
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thing ought to close, and—aha! at last—] 
have it. Idlewild, I thank thee 


A Dress Problem 


By Lipa Keck Wiceins 


AID one, accounted to be bright, 
“Why don’t they write 

Some verse on woman’s skirts— 
These rhyme experts— 
I mean the garments now in vogue,” 
This rogue 
Explained, and winked an eye— 
When pointing to a lass 
Of class 
Who happened to be passing by. 


I looked at it—that little shred 

Of weaver’s art, and said 

“T really do not know 

Why it is so, 

But maybe those who court the Muse 
Refuse 

To choose a theme so small. 

These dreamy writing chaps, maybe 
Can’t see 

Those modish little skirts at all!” 
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““ INVENTION’s SURELY Gone TO SEED AND Metuops Are DecayepD” 


Fiction People 


’M reading novels every day: I read 
them half-way through, then throw 
the tiresome things away, and wail 
a loud boo-hoo. I sometimes say, 
“T’ll buy no more, my spirit they ex- 

haust, for every novel is a bore when it is 
not a frost.” 

I’m tired of all the cowboy crew and of 
their broncho pets; they’re always saying 
“yuh” for “‘you,” and smoking cigarets. 
And they’re so handy with the gun I shud- 
der while I read; they stack up corpses by 
the ton, and smiling watch them bleed. 
They’re always wild, heroic souls, who 
shoot up Western towns, and blow for fiery 
flowing bowls their kopecks and _ their 
crowns. 

There once were cowboys in the land, I 
knew them by the score; but long ago their 
job was canned, we see them never more. I 
knew them by the score, I say, when cattle 
roamed the plain, and cowboy stories of 
today are false, absurd and vain. They 
did not snort around and prance, their life 


By Wart Mason 


Illustration by Ratpu BarToNn 


had little charm; the hired hand knows as 
much romance upon a Down East farm. 
The fiction cowboy never dwelt beneath 
the shining sun; the real one valued much 
his pelt, and seldom waved a gun. 

So I am tired of cowboy tales, and file a 
drastic kick, and make my moan, but what 
avails the protest of a hick? 

And I am tired of “perfect crimes,’ 
which form the shelf-worn base of many 
books that call for dimes, for which I wildly 
chase. This fiction-writing is a game that 
varies not, gadzook! The formula is just 
the same for book, and book, and book. 

Some fellow plans the perfect crime, that 
leaves behind no clew; he studies long, he 
takes his. time to put the great scheme 
through. His crime will be a work of art, 
a thing without a flaw; no Sherlock 
Holmes, however smart, can bring him to 
the law. 

And then he goes about his task deliber- 
ate and cool; he drowns his victim in a cask, 
or kicks him with a mule. He follows up 
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his well-laid plan, bears everything in 
mind, determined, like a fiction man, to 
leave no clew behind. And when his 
grisly task is done, he feels that all is well; 
he’s left no clew, not even one, to land him 
in a cell. 

And then we leave him for a while to 
introduce the sleuth, who wears a keen 
Sherlocky smile as he pursues the truth. 
When he goes up against this crime at first 
his feet grow cold; no fingerprints are in the 
grime, no footprints in the mold. There 
doesn’t scem to be a clew, not e’en a blown- 
off hat; what is a superman to do in such a 
hole as that? But wait! All effort is not 
vain—some threads there are to spin; the 
slayer breathed upon the pane and left a 
trace of gin. The liquor then is analyzed 
—they find it’s mixed with ale; and so 
the slayer, much surprised, is carted off 
to jail. 

I’m weary of the books I read, they all 
are custom-made; invention’s surely gone 
to seed, and methods are decayed. 
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Tue PrrATES ON THE MAIN 


UR own staid Government has re- 
O vived romance. It explains the 

vanishing American ships with a 
lovely yarn of piracy—as yet unofficial in 
positiveness. Thus the bark of mid-sum- 
mer monotony is tossed out upon the 
tempest of conjecture—and we do not 
know whether to wink at the joke or gasp 
at the fact. 

Confronted with a supposition, each 
ponderer is free to construct an apparition 
after his own heart. Shadows of fog and 
spirits of mist, nursery tales and boyhood 
dreams, are the materials, and we drape 
our ghost with terrors until it drips with 
villainy like a profiteer brandishing a 
cleaver. 

The waves bouncing with pirates ought 
to be charming news. Assuming that 
these robbers are our fellow-citizens, we 
must conclude that they were driven from 
our midst by falling markets. Most of us 
cannot escape. These are the rabbits who 
saw the trap. The Attorney-General’s 
deputies in the last administration per- 
spired with vigilant exertion, denounced 
predatory habits, waved writs, and al- 
though no miscreant was caught, scared 
some of the highbinders off the roads. 
They will not return until flush times—or 
until the present administration stops 
rattling handcuffs—and any booty they 
might smuggle in would shrivel to small 
change. 

If some of these pirates have fled from 
the income tax, they have fled in vain. 
Sooner or later they will be seized by re- 
morse, or boast of their prowess to their 
wives, or strut too proudly. Then a dread- 
ful summons will lay them prostrate at 
the feet of the Collector, whose merciless 
eye pierces to the springs of deceit and 
whose smile petrifies a subterfuge at its 
birth. 

Piracy is one of the primal instincts of 
man. In our old days, when we could 
scalp Indians, this instinct had free scope. 
Then our adventurers learned how to skin 
us alive within the law. Suddenly the 
slump and the taxes reached forth inex- 
orable talons—but they escaped to revel in 
rapine on the high seas. We now see the 


blessing of hard times, and the wisdom of 
taxes and prohibition, and if we can only 
keep open communications with the buc- 
caneers we may even rid ourselves of a few 
taxicab drivers and vacation hotelkeepers. 


An ASTOUNDING SUGGESTION 


RESIDENT HARDING, _ having 

shaken hands with fifteen hundred 
delegates to the American Homeopathic 
Convention, aroused such compassion that 
the Convention became entangled in 
debate over the proposition that our Pres- 
idents be interdicted from shaking hands. 
The debate collapsed under the overpower- 
ing weight of a stupendous innovation. 
The comet of genius flashed its gorgeous 
tail in blinding spray. A delegate arose 
and suggested that the President be al- 
lowed to mind his own business! 

Mind his own business! The most 
formidable foe to public and private peace 
wilted like a stricken thing. Who would 
inflame the proletariat—who would harass 
public men—who would make inquisitive 
brain-pans quiver like bowls of jelly—who 
would blow blasts of declamation before 
the hosts of reform—who would stir 
quietude into fermentation and _ whirl 
windmillish arms in scareheads—were 
everybody permitted to mind his own 
business? 

Bladders subside at the alarming idea. 
There is a frightful shrinkage in gas-tanks. 
All the inner-tubes in the buzzing wheels of 
busybodies sag with punctures. The vast 
propaganda rushing to and fro stalls in 
flatulence. Afar off, in an obscure place, a 
faint sound of applause reaches the ear. 
It comes from those who hail this discovery 
in metaphysics, and who demand that a 
monument be raised to the unknown del- 
egate. Those pedants who have looked 
in the ancient books say, however, that we 
have, through ages of peeping and carping, 
accumulated such a mass of other people’s 
business that we may never be able to 
mind our own. 

Yet the idea deserves diffusion. It may, 
in time, be uplifted as noble. It seems to 
have caught the tone of some well-bred 
caste now extinct. The murmur of ap- 
plause indicates a partiality that may 
grow into popularity in favor of the sim- 
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plicity of a courtlier generation, and we can 
contemplate with sprightliness the possi- 
bility of entwining “Mind Your Own 
Business” among our National mottoes. 


THAT PERFUMED Kiss 


EACH-BLOOM, mustard-seed, moths 

and Mary Garden! The women’s lips 
are poisoned. The skirts are no longer and 
the kissing will be shorter. Scientific 
police report that the whole sex carries 
knock-out drops in its mouth. The, lip- 
stick is strychnine. The incense of the 
temple of love is spiced venom. The wor- 
shipper at the shrine is eating chemicals 
which affect the heart and the brain, cause 
blindness and fantastic dreams. 

We may expect any day to see maidens 
with red lips jailed for violating the Pure 
Food Law, and the men jugged as drug- 
fiends. Then we shall perceive the pur- 
pose of this malevolent propaganda. The 
encroachments of science are devilish sly, 
and masked under the guise of solicitude. 
These wizards really seek to purge love— 
to sterilize it and formaldehyde it—and 
under pretense of fumigating it, to fondle 
it themselves. 

There is no doubt whatever about the 
ultimate intent of the Boards of Health 
to usurp the powers of social and political 
government. They pose as the privy 
councillors and guardians of the communi- 
ty. But they insidiously sow suspicion, 
and when the reputation of everything and 
everybody is ruined, and their own pres- 
cience is paramount, they will put their 
feet on our necks and their arms around 
our beauties. 

If this accusation be part of a moral 
crusade to make us as chaste as ice, we are 
willing to let the wild bees sip all the 
honeysuckle. But it is too sudden. It 
shows the horns of envy and strikes at the 
roots of reason like a kill-joy with an axe. 
We are ready to compromise, and sur- 
render our curled darlings to analysis— 
properly chaperoned. Let the mouth of 
every nymph be pasteurized. But we 
stand on our rights under the Constitution, 
and after the Boards of Health have washed 
the women’s faces we will make an indepen- 
dent and purely technical test to see if they 
did a thorough job. 
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All in Good Time—It was at a chil- 
dren’s picnic, and they were playing at 
farmyards, each youngster pretending to 
be his or her favorite animal. The woods 
echoed with grunting, barking and crowing 
—but one little girl sat silent. 

“Why don’t you play?” asked one of 
the teachers. 

“Please, miss, I am playing,” she replied. 

“What are you, then?” 

“Please, miss, I’m a hen, and I’m laying 
an egg. When I’ve finished, I will 
cackle!”"—London Tit-Bits. 








Foolish Question—In a neighborhood 
where “war gardens” were very popular 
there are still many of them because they 
still save the families many dollars. 

Harry, who was eight years old, was 
hard at work hoeing the young onions 
when the woman next door asked: “ Harry, 
is your mother home?” 

Harry stopped and leaning on his hoe, 
replied: “Mrs. S. you don’t think that I 
would be working like this if my mother 
wasn’t home?”—IJndianapolis News. 


Let There Be Light—The most modern 
method of child correction is that of sug- 
gestion as opposed to repression. 
Doris was very nervous, and had a horror 
of going to sleep in the dark. 

Her mother, anxious to overcome this 
weakness, said gently as she was leaving 
her. “ Remember, darling, that anangel will 
still be with you when I take the candle.” 

“Mummy,” pleaded a small voice, “I’d 
much rather you took the angel and left 
the candle.” —London Chronicle. 


Imperative Mood—M other—Elsie, you 
must not slam your doll down in her cradle 
like that. It is just as easy to lay her down 
quietly. 

Elsie-It isn’t when you’re mad.—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Child of Conflict—“ What are you?” 

“I am a war child.” 

“But you are Swedish?” 

“Ves. But father and mother are al- 
ways at war.”’— Kasper (Stockholm). 


Little - 


the 





Circulatory—‘Our mamma isvery kind 
to us. Every time we drink our cod-liver 
oil without crying we get sixpence each.” 

“ And what do you do with the money?” 

“Mamma buys more oil with it.”— 
Pearson’s. 


He Won—The older boys were playing 
marbles. Three-year-old Bobby wished 
some agates like his brother had and asked 
father for two cents to buy one with. The 
money was given to him and he imme- 
diately wished to go to the store to make 
the purchase. So persistent did he become 
that father said: 

“Tf you don’t keep still about that agate 
I will take those pennies away from you.” 

“What will you do with the penni®s if 
you do take them away?” he asked. 

“Why, I’ll put them back in my purse.” 

“Will you take them uptown when you 
go to the office?” 

“Ves; I will.” 

After a few moments’ reflection, he 
came back with: 

“And will you buy me an agate with 
them?’’—Indianapolis News. 


The Luck of Ananias—Sunday-school 
teacher asked a small girl the other day 
why Ananias was so severely punished. 
The little one thought a minute, then 
answered: “Please, teacher, they weren’t 
so used to lying in those days.” —London 
Post. 


An Intrepid Traveler 


W orld’s 

















“WELL, SO LONG FOR THE PRESENT, Mr. 
Myer.” 

“Wy, WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 

‘I’M GOING AROUND TO YOUR LEFT SIDE!” 
Lustige Blaetter (Berln.) 
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And_ Recreation—Visiling Curate— 
Mandy, is it necessary for you to leave all 
these young children at home and go out 
to cook? 

Mandy—Yes, sir, the doctor says I needs 
a rest.—Detroit News. 


Classes—“ There are two kinds of men 
in this world,” thundered the orator. 
“There are just two kinds, the rich and the 
poor!” 

“You’re wrong,” shouted a_ barber. 
“There are two kinds: those who shave 
themselves and those who get shaved!” 

“You’re wrong, too,” said the mani- 
curist. ‘There are two kinds: easy marks 
and tightwads.”’ 

“You are all wrong,” said the egoist. 
“There are two kinds: myself and others.” 

Which merely goes to show that any- 
thing can be proved from the point of view. 
— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


? 


The Pensive Note—Before steel pens 
were invented the pinions of one goose 
were often used to spread the opinions of 
another.—Detroit News. 


A Thorough Lesson—The futility of 
riches is taught in the Scriptures and the 
income tax blank.—Muskogee Chronicle. 


Visions of Breach of Promise—“ You 
say that pretty stenographer of yours is 
bright?” asked the man of the lawyer. 

“Very bright,” replied the legal light. 

“Been with you five years, you say?” 

“Just five years; yes.” 


“Has she learned any law in that 
time?” 
“Oh, I don’t know as to that. She 


hasn’t begun to sue me yet!”—VYonkers 
Statesman. 


Declined the Honor—‘‘So you have 
named a new brand of cigars after me, have 
you?” said the celebrity. 

“T have taken that liberty, sir,” replied 
the manufacturer. 

“Well, I wish you would call it some- 
thing else. I have tried one.”—Boslon 
Transcript. 
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In the Know—The composer appeared 
in the office of the publisher one morning, 
and with calm assurance returned a check 


for $200. “You can destroy that,” he 
told the publisher, “‘and make out one to 
my credit for $500.” 

“Nonsense,”’ came the reply. ‘“‘That’s 
your royalty to date for your last song.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” said the composer. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that the 
firm is——” 

“T insinuate nothing. I make the sim- 
ple statement that I want $500 in royalties. 
For the first time in my life I can be positive 
as to the amount. I married your book- 
keeper yesterday.”— Houston Post. 


Unimpressive—The story of an at- 
tempt to swindle an intended victim out 
of the ridiculous sum of $45,000 gets into 
the papers. This, as far as we have ob- 
served, is the first time the newspapers 
have mentioned so small a sum since 1914. 

-Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Gifted Entertainer—“ Do you remem- 
ber Glipping of the class of ‘naughty- 
naught’?” 

“Quite well. He was the only man in 
our class who could wiggle his ears.”’ 

“Yes. He made millions in the steel 
business and vaudeville lost a great artist.” 
—Birmingham Age- Herald. 


Money Is Nothing to Them 


























The Critic—So YOUR PEOPLE GAVE $2,500 
FOR IT? To SHOW HOW MUCH YOU CARE FOR 
ART, EH? 

The Other—No, TO sHOW HOW LITTLE WE 
CARE FOR $2,500.—London Mail. 


Quite the Limit—Clicker—He’s an ec- 
centric individual, isn’t he? 

jJacker—Rather; expects me to pay him 

at I owe him no matter how I raise the 
ow York Sun. 





Cash Registering Conflict—Our grand- 
children will have reason to wish that wars 
had been run on a cash basis.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


His Kind of Game 
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He—It’s A LONG TIME SINCE | sAW YOU LAST. 


She—Y Es. 


ARE YOU STILL INTERESTED IN SPORT? 


He—On, YES, MORE THAN EVER. 


She—WHatT sport? 


He—Export!—Kas per (Stockholm). 











Thought It a Joke—When Prof. 
Walter Raleigh was asked to lecture at 
Princeton College, Professor Root went 
down to the station to meet the distin- 


guished visitor. Professor Root did not 
know Professor Raleigh, but walking up to 
a man who he thought looked like him, he 
said: “I beg your pardon, but am I ad- 
dressing Walter Raleigh?’ The man 
looked at him a moment, and, thinking he 
must be mad, replied: “No, I am Chris- 
topher Columbus. Walter Raleigh is in 
the smoking-room with Queen Elizabeth.” 
— National Republican. 


Sufficiently Avenged—When George 
Ade and Ort Wells went around the world 
together, a steamship agent at Rangoon 
“done ’em dirt.”” They had paid extra 
fare on a stateroom to hold it all the way 
from Calcutta to Singapore, but the British 
agent at Rangoon crowded another pas- 
senger into their cubby-hole. 

Clear up to the middle of sailing, they 
fussed with the agent, but he was a snarl- 
ing, sallowed wreck of human kind, and 
they were in a strange land; ’twasn’t any 
use. 

It was a desperately hot morning and 
the agent was the only white man in sight. 
Just before the gang-plank was pulled in, 
Wells walked over to the agent and said: 

“You have played us a contemptible 
trick, but we are zoing to get even with 
you.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” says he. “I 
should jolly well like to know how you 
intend to get even.” 

“Well,” replied Wells, solemnly, “we 
are about to leave this place and you have 
to stay here.” 

All the way out of the harbor they could 
see him still standing there trying to figure 
it out.— Kansas City Star. 


“ 


As Represented—It is doubtful if any- 
one ever saw Chauncey Depew when he 
was not equal to the occasion, and no mat- 
ter how peeved he might be, he always had 
the faculty of seeing the funny side of the 
situation. 

Not the least amusing story told of him 
was a visit to a certain popular New York 
State country resort where nothing but the 
best in meat and vegetables, raised right on 
the place, were supposed to be placed on 
the table. 

Something about the meat seemed to 
throw Depew into a reminiscent mood and 
finally he asked: 

“What did you say this meat was?” 

“Spring lamb,”’ was the prompt and 
almost challenging reply. 

“TI believe you,’’ answered Depew. 
“I’ve been chewing on one of the springs 
for an hour.” —Los Angeles Times. 
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True Man of Science—‘How many 
degrees has Professor Doppel, the cele- 
brated entomologist?” 


“T don’t know, and he doesn’t know, 
either. Professor Doppel doesn’t get half 
as much excited when an honorary degree 
is conferred on him as he does when a 
colleague of his reports by cable from 
Bombay, Cape Town or Honolulu that he 
has discovered a new bug.” —Birmingham 
Age- Herald. 


Like the Dodo—“ Yes,” remarked the 
highbrow caller, “I rather pride myself 
on the discovery of another hypothesis.”’ 

“Indeed! ’ returned Mrs. Newrich, a 
little doubtfully. “I had an idea they 
were quite extinct.” —Boston Transcript. 


Disillusioned—Professor Dink Beeson 
says that we naturally associate big words 
and big things, and big actions with big 
men, and he was quite surprised when first 
he learned that an ornitheoryncus was 
really no larger than a chipmunk, and 
that the egisotherius of prehistoric times 
was no larger than a mouse. 

Again he was disappointed when he 
learned that Watterson and Longfellow 
were both small men. It just seemed im- 
possible to associate the former’s editorials 
ail the latter’s whiskers with a height of 
less than six-feet-six.—Los Angeles Times. 


Relativity Explained — Recent re- 
searches along Broadway as to “rela- 
tivity ” have developed the following proofs 
of Einstein’s theory. 

Wink your eye. 
remains. 

Snap your fingers. 
fingers smart. 

Close your hand. 
it. Fist gone. 

Sit down. You form a lap. 
lap disappears. 

Make a noise. The sound travels. The 
noisemaker remains and is generally char- 
acterized by law as a nuisance. 

Look and you see something. Close your 
eyes and all becomes dark. 

Blow out the light and it’s gone. Where? 
Ah! That’s it— New York World. 


Wink goes, but eye 


Snap goes. Your 


You havea fist. Open 


Stand up, 


Reasonable Supposition—‘ Where has 
that savant been tarrying so long?” 

“He has been doing some excavation 
work on the site of a buried city.” 
“Did he make any interesting discover- 
ies? 

“Well, he found a thermos bottle and 
an electric flashlight. I suppose some 
other scientists must have preceded him.” 

“It’s quite likely. The thermos bottle 
and the electric torch do not, I believe, 
date back to the antediluvian era.”—Bir- 
mingham Age- Herald. 


Only an Adventitious Aid 





























Movie Star—WHaAT BEASTLY SOAP THIS IS. 


WHERE ON EARTH DID YOU GET IT? 


New Maid—Wuy, MAvame, I BOUGHT SOME BECAUSE I SAW AN ADVERTISEMENT IN WHICH YOU 
SAID YOU WERE NEVER HAPPY WITHOUT 1T!—London Mail. 


The Exact Words— Professor—So, sir, 
you said that I was a learned jackass, did 
you? 

Freshie—No, sir, I merely remarke t 
you were a burro of information.—B 
Transcript. 


Sedentary work,” said 
tends to lessen the 


So to Speak—* 
the college lecturer, “ 
endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smart 
student, “the more one sits, the less one 
can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer, “and 
if one lies a great deal, one’s standing is 
lost completely.”’—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Rock-Bottom Facts 

















‘““WHAT IS THAT LIGHT FOR?” 

“To PREVENT PEOPLE FROM FALLING OVER 
THOSE STONES!” 

“AND WHAT ARE THE STONES FOR?” 

“To HOLD THE LIGHT uP!”’—Karikaturen 
(Christiania.) 
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Good Reason for It—Auto Tourist— 
Ha, road fixed at last, eh? What was the 
cause of it? 

Farmer (at roadside)—The commissioner 
of roads had a breakdown here several 
weeks ago.— Houston Post. 


Safety First—“What’s the first thing 
to do when you buy a new car?” 

“The first thing I do is to hide the tool 
kit so the neighborhood engineering ex- 
perts can’t get at it.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Also—“‘ Curves make woman angelic,” 
says an enthusiast. They also make 
angels of speeders.—Baltimore Sun. 


Progress—‘“I came very near being the 
owner of a twin-six car today,” said Gela- 
tine Travers on his arrival home last 
night. 

“How near?” inquired Mrs. Travers 
without enthusiasm. 

“Well, my number was actually in the 
hat from which the winning number was 
drawn, and that’s nearer than usual,’ re- 
plied her husband.— Kansas City Star. 


Might Understand—“ You don’t deny 
that you were exceeding the speed limit?” 

“No, your honor.” 

“Have you a valid excuse to offer?” 

“Not a valid one, I’m afraid,” replied 
the motorist, dreamily, “but you ought to 
see the girl who asked me to ‘step on the 
gas.’”—Birmingham Age- Herald. 























Wife Does the Work, Now 
know there have been wonderful time- 
saving devices invented in the past decade, 
Rufus.” 

“Yas, I knows dat, boss.” 

“A man doesn’t have to work as hard 
now as he did ten years ago, Sam.” 

“T knows dat, too, for yer see, I’s been 
married eight years, boss!’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





Appropriate—It happened on the trans- 
port coming back. 

“Show me your identification tag,” 
demanded the medical officer of a colored 
private. 

“Ah done chucked it overbo’d, suh,” 
confessed the other. “Ah jus’ naturally 
ain’t got no ambition for no more of 
dem death checks.”’—American Legion 
Weekly. 

Finished—A_ storekeeper on upper 
Broadway discovered a card in his show 
window advertising the fact that Mrs. 


Fiske was at Henry Miller’s Theatre play-. 


“You 


He Knew the Rules 














Sentry—Wuo GOES THERE? 

Lieutenant—I HAVE ANSWERED “FRIEND” 
once. Don’t you KNOW THE RULES? 

Sentry—Yes. I HAVE TO CALL “‘Wuo Goes 
THERE "THREE TIMES AND THEN shoot!/—Klods 
Hans (Copenhagen). 


ing in “Wake Up Jonathan.” Calling his 
porter, a negro, he said: 

“ George, that show has left town.” 

“Yas sah!” replied George. 

Later the merchant noticed the card 
was still in the window. 

“George,” he said, “that card is still 
there.” 

‘Yas sah,” replied the porter, “but ah 
has done fixed it so’s it won’t fool nobody.” 
The merchant took a look at the card. On 
it the negro had written: 

“ All over now.” 


She Thought Him cere but Eccentric 























_ The Householder—Mrs. Hicks, pip YOU FIND A FIVE-DOLLAR BILL ON THE FLOOR THIS 


MORNINGS 


The Scrublady—Y Essix, THANK You, stx!—Passing Show (London.) 








Then and Now—“Seems to me you 
ought to be out looking after your best 


girl on Sunday afternoon.” The visitor 
addressed the young man. 

The young man in question looked at his 
watch. “Plenty of time yet,” he answered 
“it’s only 2 o’clock now. I never go to see 
’em until about 7.” 

“Pretty late, it seems to me,”’ remarked 
the visitor. 

“Well, you see, it used to be when you 
went to see a girl and take her riding Sun- 
day afternoon, she used to say: ‘Well, you 
come on up to our house to eat.’ Now, 
when supper time rolls around, they say, 
‘Well, where are you going to take me to 
eat today?’”—Indianapolis News. 


Slow Pay—“How must I approach 
your father?” 

“Step into his office briskly, as if you 
were going to pay him money.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve never had any experience at 
that sort of thing.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Embarrassing—Little Eleanor gazed 
long and thoughtfully at the young man 
who was calling on her grown-up sister, 
Kate. “May I climb up on your knee, 
Mr. Browne?” 

“Yes, of course, dear,” smiled the young 
man who wanted to make a hit with the 
family. “Want to pull my hair—eh?” 

“No; I want to see if I can find that 
word.” 

“Word? 
zled visitor. 

“T heard our Kate say this morning that 
if ever a man had the word ‘idiot’ written 
all over his face it was you.’’—Toronto 
Telegram. 


What word?” asked the puz- 


Even—John T. “went with’ Susan for 
three years and then suddenly grew fickle 
and began to go with the youngest Allen 
girl, And Susan was decidedly peeved. 
She had entertained him well, fed him well, 
and had done everything in her power to 
win him. 

So when she heard he was going with the 
Allen girl she decided to get even. 

A little later her chance came. John’s 
sister at the Ladies’ Aid began to tell how 
regularly John was going to Allen’s. And 
when she was through Susan sniffed wisely. 
“ At last,” she said with an air of triumph, 
“I know something I’ve long wondered 
about.” 

Several pressed her to share her knowl- 
edge with them, and finally she did. “I 
know that the Allens set a good table,” 
she said with so much meaning that John’s 
sister was silent.—Indianapolis News. 
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Cautious—The dealer had just received 
some live chickens in a crate when Mrs. 
Youngbride entered to buy the Sunday 
dinner. 

“Tf you like, madam,” he said, “T’ll kill 
and dress a couple of these chickens and 
send them over to your house.” 

“Well,” replied the young housekeeper, 
hesitating cautiously, “if you are positive 
they are fresh, you may.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Fare of the Pioneers—Writing to the 
editor of the Palimpsest, John P. Irish re- 
counts some of the hardships of Iowa 
pioneer life and tells the story of one of 
those pioneer women and her grand- 
daughter, who asked: 

“Grandma, you were here in the early 
days?” 

“Yes, I was a pioneer.” 

“Well, were you poor?” 

“Yes, we were all poor.” 

“Couldn’t you have what you wanted?” 

“No, I could not.” 

“Did you have no meat?” 

“No, nothing but venison, wild turkeys, 
prairie chickens and quails.” 

“Did you have no sugar?” 

“Nothing but maple sugar.” 

“What did you want that you couldn’t 
get?” 

“It was New Orleans molasses and salt 
mackerel.” —Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 


A Tasty Meal—“I want to see my 
father very particular,” said a boy to the 
gatekeeper at a cricket-match where his 
father was acting as umpire. He was 
passed through, and hurried up to his 


Congo Modesty 


Also Beach Nuts 




















. “Driep Peacues.”—The Bystander (London.) 


father. ‘Mother says she wants that 
packet of sandwiches back,” he said. 
“Sandwiches back!” exclaimed the sur- 
prised parent. “TIate’em an hour ago.” 
“Then you'll have to clean 
your shoes with salmon and 











shrimp paste,”’ replied the young- 
ster. “Mother put the brown 
shoe polish in those sandwiches!” 
—London Tit-Bits. 


A Difficult Dish—‘“Is there 
anything else I can do for you, 
sir?” asked the solicitous waiter 
who was hovering around a cor- 
pulent old gentleman. 

“Yes,” said the corpulent old 
gentleman. “You can take your 
eyes off me for about 20 minutes. 
I never could stand to be watched 
when I’m eating spaghetti.”— 
Birmingham Age- Herald. 


High-Toned — M yles — Good 
boarding-house where you're stop- 
ping now? 

Styles—I should say so. It’s 








“| BROUGHT YOU BACK A DRESS FROM PARIS, AND YET 


YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED?” 


“IT IS VERY UNBECOMING; AND YOU KNOW IT’S THE 
CUSTOM HERE TO WEAR THEM LONGER THAN THAT.” —Le 


Journal Amusant (Paris). 


very high-toned. 
“Ever have hash?” 
“ Never; only meat croquettes.” 
— Yonkers Statesman. 
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. The Blackstones—“ You have a very 
hard looking lot of prisoners to dispose of 
this morning, haven’t you?” remarked the 
fashionable social worker to the judge of 
the police court. 

“Oh, you are looking at the wrong lot,” 
remarked that worthy; “those are the 
lawyers.” —Town Topics. 


A Lawyer’s Way—“ Why is our lawyer 
always alluding to the lawyer on the other 
side as the learned counsel?” 

“That’s a legal slap at his education.” — 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Cured—“T’ll fine you $10 for contempt 
of court.” 

“All right, your honor. I'll pay it, 
but it’s a lucky thing for me that you don’t 
know what I’m thinking.” 

“T’ll just add another $10 for that re- 
mark.” 

“Your honor, my mind is now a perfect 
blank.”—Birmingham Age- Herald. 
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Showmanship 


HE elephant. is the biggest 
animal in the circus. 
The Advertising Department 
is the elephant of moviedom. 

In advertising, at least, the bubbling 
young motion-picture industry is on a par 
with the other young American industries, 
and the older ones as well. 

And yet. 

There are two main divisions of the 
motion-picture world, considered from the 
astute viewpoint of the advertising office. 
One half is occupied by Gen. Distributor. 
The other is peopled by Mr. Exhibitor. 

There is also Mr. Producer, to-be-sure— 
but from the advertising standpoint he 
hardly counts, any more than the author 
does (from the advertising standpoint) in 
magazines. Mr. Producer is merely inter- 
ested, when he has to advertise, in turning 
the production over to the distributor. 

Goldwyn and Famous-Players and 
Metro and Universal and Vitagraph and 
some of the others happen to be both pro- 
ducers and distributors—but it is for the 
most part only the distributing end (the 
selling end) that scratches its bald spot 
over advertising problems. 

The producer merely makes the picture. 

But the distributor sells it. He sells it 
to the Exhibitor. 

Then the Exhibitor sells it again. He sells 
it to you, and to me, and to all the other 
fellows that go to make up audiences. Most 
folks call us the Public. 

Now, in Modern America, selling. is 
largely regarded as a High Art. 

In the theatrical field, which we can 
generously interpret to include both the 
circus and the moving picture, the High Art 
of Selling is often called Showmanship, 
instead of mere Salesmanship. Or, if you 
prefer, Bunk. 

Bunk, if we may judge from the reactions 
of aforementioned American peoples, is 
to a circus, movie, or “‘legitimate’’ theatri- 
cal performance what frosting is to a cake. 
Us little boys, the American Public, prefer 
cake with frosting. Also, movies with bunk. 
The wise (money wise) distributor of motion 
pictures knows this deep-rooted truth. 
And bunks his fellowman accordingly. 
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By Myron M. Stearns 


Highly paid bunk-artists are called in 
by the great motion-picture distributing 
corporations, and given charge of the sub- 
tle matter of selling ‘“‘Jennie’s Greatest 
Love” to the Exhibitors, or little movie- 
theatre owners 

“Jennie’s Greatest Love”’ is called the 
Screen’s Ultimate Triumph—the greatest 
love that even Jennie ever had. That is 
in the trade reviews. And the little movie 
theatre owners, the Exhibitors, get tickled 
and pink all over, and eat it up, and con- 
tra@for Jennie’s Latest and Greatest for so 
many nights at so much per night. 

Then comes Department Number Two— 
Selling the Movie that is to be shown 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights to 
the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday night 
public. 

And right there, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the audience, is where the American 





Pictures Worth Watching: 


EXPERIENCE 
The latest screen revival of the old mira- 
a Sod epidemic inaugurated by ‘‘ Every- 


THE ‘FOUR HORSEMEN 
A seemingly sincere but slightly wearying 
screen version of Ibanez’ widely-read 


novel. 
WAY DOWN EAST 
D. W. Griffith’s film presentation of one 
of America’s most famous melodramas. 
DECEPTION 
An Ernst Lubitsch spectacle drama built 
about the merrie monarch, Henry VIII 


of England. 

A YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 
An American of the present journeys 
humorously through the dangers 
dilemmas of Arthur’s time. 

SCRAP IRON 
Charles Ray adds another to his long 
string of pleasantly entertaining comedy- 
dramas. 

DREAM STREET 
A medley of love and allegory and youth 
and London slums _ melodrama shot 
through with poetr 

THROUGH THE BACK DOOR 
Mary Pickford’s usual fine acting in 
another old-line comedy-drama movie. 

PASSION 
Madame Du Barry and the French Rev- 
olution as seen by the screen artists of 


Germany 
THE KID 
Hon. Chas. Chaplin shows how pathos, 
ym and tenderness may be inter- 
en with burlesque humor. 
GYPS! Y BLOOD 
— reste Lao of German artistry, 
ry, bs, gri in “‘Carmen. 
BOB AM TON oF PLACER 
A typically American movie product of 
some moment, with scenery, laughs, and 
Custer’s last fight. 
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Motion Picture Elephant is stubbing his 
toe enormously. 

As long as it’s the big Movie Corpora- 
tion selling it to little Mr. Exhibitor, 
everything’s grand. Lots of enthusiasm, 
lots of adjectives, lots of Bunk, lots of 
sales. That’s what big salaries and the 
Smartest Men in the Bizness can do. 

But when it comes to Mr. Exhibitor 
selling “Jennie’s Greatest Love” to the 
citizens of Squeedunk, it’s another tale 
entirely. Not enough novelty, not 
enough originality, not enough cleverness, 
not enough Bunk. The Public doesn’t bite. 

The Distributors try to help, by planning 
posters and “press-books”’ with hints for 
editors and such-like in them—but that’s 
not enough. 

The movie-theatre owners haven’t the 
showmanship to get in and put over a good 
new picture when they find one. “ Jennie’s 
Greatest Love’’ falls flatter’n a pancake, 
unless the public has already learned to like 
Jennie’s other loves and lovers or her artless 
way of just naturally loving. 

The picture that “sells itself’’—the pic- 
tures of a popular star, like Mary Pickford 
or Charlie Ray, or the picture that has 
become famous because of a long New York 
run or what not—is in great demand. Al- 
ways. Why? Because it “gets over” 
without taxing the bunk-reserve of the 
exhibitor. 

But the picture that is merely good with- 
out being anything else is anathema to the 
little movie-palace man, because in his 
bunkless state he can’t “put it across.” 

He doesn’t know how. He can’t think up 
away. He just sails along in the same old 
groove—program of scenic, newsreel, com- 
edy, ““feature’”—“‘Jennie’s Greatest Love.” 
Not a word to say about it that’s particu- 
larly new or different—not an angle that 
will arouse people to the fact that perhaps 
“‘Jennie’s Greatest Love”’ really is. 

Truth? Look at your favorite theatre 
and see. Has your picture-man done one 
single thing, of his own self, to make you 
think this particular picture is really more 
worth seeing than a hundred others? 

If he has, goand see it. It may be true. 

(Next week: “The Golem.”) 











The Silly Season in Feverish Filmland 


HERE 1s THE STRENUOUS “Douc” FAIRBANKS 
UPHOLDING A BIG IDEA. EDWARD 
KNoBLOCH HAS THE IDEA, AND IS 

WRITING IT DOWN BEFORE IT 

ELUDES HIM. “YOU MUST 

HAVE ALTITUDE TO GRASP 

AN IDEA,” saAtp Douc as, 

WHEREUPON KNOBLOCH 

GRACEFULLY ASCENDED. 


AnoTHER Ma PHILBIN THIS TIME 

—WITH THE INEVITABLE PickFORD 

CURLS AND POSE. Tuts Mary Is 
FEATURED IN UNIVERSAL FILMS. 


(Ova at Top) Atice CALHOUN, 
VITAGRAPH STAR, ARRAYED HERSELF 


Eucene O’BriEN THOUGHT THE OLD BARREL LOOKED KINDA BUM IN HER GREAT-AUNT’S BLACK LACE 
ON THE STUDIO FLOOR SO HE ROLLED IT OUT OF SIGHT, NOT SHAWL TO GIVE THE PRE SENT A 
KNOWING IT WAS FILLED WITH OLD SCRAP—IN THE PERSON OF GOOD EXC FOR SENDING OUT THIS 
Tom BLAKE. It’s A BIT FROM THE FILM PLAY “CLAY Do.iars”’. UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAIT. 
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nature of the BAD BREAKS. 
respondence with contributors. 


Sthop, Look und Lis’en—‘ Every 
night along about dark you'll see more than 
a few scores of Yanks piloting their girls 
through the streets, escorting them home, 
and IF YOU LISTEN YOU WILL SEE that they 
are talking German.’’—Lilerary Digest. 
(C. Walter Bishop.) 


A Strong-Arm Musician—“ Charles 
Camille Saint-Saens, born at Paris in 1835 
and still living, represents the conserva- 
tive element of the French school. His 
MUSCLE ACTIVITY commenced at 16 when he 
produced his first symphony.’ —Richmond 


(Va.) News Leader. (G. W. J. Blume.) 


Remained to Toll the Bell, Perhaps 
—‘Korolef’s plan was to drift back to 
Japan if the winds were favorable. Storms 
began crushing the deck houses. The 
bridge and its instruments were taken 
away inastorm. A compass and a SEXTON 
were left.” —Manila (P. I.) Daily Bulletin. 
(Howard S. Rappleye.) 


Afloat in the Styx—‘ Miss May New- 
man, a lifeguard, was also listed as a 
heroine when she saved the life of a little 
girl who had gone beyond her DEATH and 
could not swim.’’—Chicago Herald & 
Examiner. (C. P. Chelesky.) 


Scandal in the Organ Loft—‘ Those 
who sIN in the choir will be given a per- 
manent seat number and this seat will be 
held for them until the completion of the 
first hymn at the opening of each service.” 
Asheville (N. C.) Times. (L. T. Watts.) 


The Audience Waited in Expector- 
ation—*“ The surprise of the evening was 
A THREE ACT SPIT produced by the dra- 
matic Club of the Institute.”—Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune. (Miss G. McGivney.) 


The Ladies Had a Wide Range—“ But 
the scouts did not have to wait long for in 
walked Mrs. R. Young, accompanied 
by Mr. Lewis, and behind them came 
rwO OTHER LADres. Very shortly the 
council table was covered with delicious 
eats, ranging from brick ice cream to PAPER 
HATS.”—Cumberland (Md.) Daily News. 
(Howard L. Mignot.) 


JUDGE pays $1 each for accepted BaD BREAKS clipped from newspapers, magazines or books. 
contributions worthy of use as prize BAD BREAKS. 
No rejected BAD BREAKS will be returned unless postage is inclosed. 

Mere typographic mishaps not considered. 





This Week’s Prize “‘Break’’ 


Contributed by Mrs. H. R. REDMAN 
Ford, Ida. 


Another Film Showing 


“Mother Graham stood in the 
middle of the floor of the bedroom 
which we had assigned to her, 
STARING HOSTILELY THROUGH HER 
GEORGETTE at the homely but clean 
and comfortable furnishings of the 
room.”—Sceattle Post-Intelligencer. 











Probably Rode a Rooster—‘ Hays 
Makes Flight from Capital to Mineola in 
Two YEArs.”—Heading from Boston Her- 
ald. (D.T. Hurley.) 


Suppose He Hadn’t?—‘“ The booster 
while visiting a neighboring city dropped 
into an undertaking chapel, quite by ac- 
cident, where a simple funeral service was 
being held over the body of an unknown 
man WHO HAD DIED.’’—A/lbuquerque (N. 
Mex.) Journal. (Paul G. Merkel.) 


They Began Early—‘The Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Marsh was the scene of 
a beautiful wedding last evening when 
their youngest daughter Margaret was 
joined in holy pEADLocK to Mr. David 
Preston.”—Calgary (Alberta) Daily Her- 
ald. (Stanley Eustace.) 


Government by Coinage—“ The Brit- 
ish prime minister made an eloquent 
speech. . . . The premier described the 
plight of Europe, enmeshed in ancient 
FUNDS and gave warm welcome to the 
new co-operation of America in world af- 
fairs.” —Newport News (Va.) Daily Press. 
(C. F. W. Brown.) 


Probably Busted a Shoe — ‘The 
AUTOMOBILE of Captain Welles, of the 
navy, Was LIMPING about town yesterday 
as the result of a collision at the corner 
of Mill and Spring streets the night before.”’ 
—Newport (R. I.) Herald. (Maurice 
Rosen.) 


Five dollars each will be paid for 


Original clippings, with source indicated, must be furnished to show the bona fide 


The editor cannot enter into cor- 


No breaks in advertisements wanted. 


Pinched in the Pine—‘The prince 
asked the reason of it, and was told that 
they had ARRESTED A CORPSE for several 
large sums of money which the deceased 
owed when he died.” —English Fairy Tale 
Book. (Pauline Achor.) 


The Big Show-Down— “ Whether beer 
is medicine is to be decided by Congress 
shortly in a spectacular contest between 
the drys and wets which will determine also 
whether the prohibition lid is clamped 
down as tightly as is desired by THE ANTI- 
SALOON REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RAIL- 
roADS.”—N. Y. Illustrated News. (I. 
Shlefstein.) 


A Breeze from Hog Island—‘Sum- 
merman meanwhile studied the boy with 
DRAFTY PIG EYES, reading the unmistakable 
signs of his six feet of stature, his square, 
intelligent face, his long arms and fine- 
looking hands.” —Satufday Evening Posi. 
(Mrs. James Doremus.) 


Not Very Busy Just Now—“Hat- 
field does not claim to be able with his 
chemicals to draw rain from a clear sky, 
but maintains that he has acquired the 
science of TAPPING MOISTURE-LADEN 
crowps.”—Sherbrooke (Que.) Daily Record. 
(M. H. Brithart.) 


Beginning at the Nozzle—‘‘In com- 
pliance with the demands of insurance 
companies, NOSE TESTs are being given each 
afternoon this week by the fire depart- 
ment.”” — Montgomery (Ala.) Journal. 
(Sara Hightonder.) 


To Pass on Jiu Jitsu?—‘ The Presi- 
dent also sent to the Senate the names of 
Captain Julian L. Latimer to be JuJDJJGEJ 
JADJVJOCIATIEJ general of the navy.” —New 
York Evening Globe., (Rose Klein.) 


Tipsy on Milk—“ Jones’ milk cart 
was badly smashed this morning on Main 
Street when the horse, which was left 
standing while Mr. Jones was delivering 
milk, became frightened at and turned too 
short, tipping the STEAM ROLLER standing 
near by cart over.’”’—Greenfield (Mass.) 
Daily Recorder. (Helen J. Joyner.) 
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Bitter Sweet—“ He brought some huge 
SWEET ORANGES. They TASTED like LEMONS, 
were the shape of a pear and as big as a 
large papaya.”—La Estrella de Panama 
(R. P.) (George R. Barte.) 


On a Phantom Ship—‘ During his 
stay in England, Samuel Goldwyn, who 
returned last week on the LusITANIA, met 
anumber of Great Britain’s most renowned 
authors, including H. G. Wells and George 
Bernard Shaw.”—Motion Picture World. 
(D. Simpson.) 


You Find ’Em Everywhere—“ These 
two men had been employed in the guards 
quarters and managed to obtain two pistols 
which they smuggled to Anderson. That 
prisoner had already had two AuTOMo- 
BILES SMUGGLED INTO HIS CELL. With the 
two Brown and Johnson gave him he 
started the mutiny that resulted in the 
death of two convicts, wounding of two 
others and the wounding of two guards, 
both of whom are now reported on the road 
to recovery.” —Waco (Tex.) News Tribune. 
(H. Peterson.) 


A Long Friday—‘Herbert Prentice 
Crane, jr., son of a millionaire, must serve 
from 1 to 20 YEARS in PRISON FRIDAY on a 
charge of attacking Louise Sturm, 15 years 
old."—Kansas City (Mo.) Post. (Miss 
0. Martin.) 


Why Conditions Are Bad—“ By order 
of President Harding, THE BUSINESS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT will come to ITS FINAL 
RESTING PLACE in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Georgetown.’ —Pittsburgh Dispatch. (Max 
Sperling.) 


The Latest Shimmy Effect—‘ Henry 
Colpay, Hudson Falls, is stopping at Geo. 
Luttes, CONVULSING from an attack of 
grippe.”"—Glens Falls (N. Y.) Times and 
Messenger. (Dorothy Sullivan.) 


Will Brand the Cattle—‘I shall 
apply to the Probate Court sitting at the 
Court House in the City of Topeka, 
Shawnee County, Kansas, for a full and 
final settlement of said estate and for an 
order of the Court finding and adjudging 
who are the HEIFERS of Wm. C. Carswell. 
deceased.” —Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capi- 
tal. (E. D. Keilmann.) 


The Contractor’s Friend—‘“H. C. 
Bressler, familiar figure of the town, drank 
moonshine made in a castiron still. He 
turned black and blue and LAID DOWN A 
SIDEWALK at Front and Market Sts. 
Policemen sent him to the emergency hos- 
pital where he died at 8 a. m.’’—Portland 
(Ore.) News. (Donald Cameron.) 


If You Love Your Old Bus, Buy Onc 
of These—‘“A patent has been issued 
for a silk gauze face shield to KEEP DUST 
FROM THE EYES AND NOSES OF AUTOMO- 
BILES.”—Eugene (Ore.) Daily Guard. 
(Helen McAlister.) 


The Pitcher Goes Batty—‘Lee al- 
ready has paid a fine of $15 for THROWING 
a bill file and a TELEPHONE DIRECTOR at a 
woman.”—New York Herald. (Philip 
Bohlinger.) 


The Sure and Swift Scalpel—* Cath- 
erine Henry, author of ‘Prisoners of Love,’ 
was the subject of A DECISIVE OPERATION 
at the Lincoln hospital recently, but ac- 
cording to her friend, Kathleen Norton, is 
on the high road to the pink heights of 
health.”—Los Angeles Close-Up. (Ray 
W. Frohman.) 


An Eye for an Eye—‘‘BLInD Carl 
Mays made a belated appearance against 
the Indians this afternoon and pitched the 
Yankees to their third consecutive tri- 
umph over the champions of the world.’’— 
New York American. (Geo. R. Lynch.) 


In the Mind’s Eye—“Last week 
James L. Odell paid the penalty of death 
in the electric chair and thus satisfied the 
State for the murder of a man. He had 
spent his last hours looking at his baby, 
WHOM HE HAD NEVER SEEN.’ —New York 
World. (A. J. Lynch.) 


The Throes of Authorship—“ Pretty 
14-year-old Anna Sommers, freshman stu- 
dent at the Colorado Springs High School, 
attempted to commit suicide Monday 
night in the public library by drinking poi- 
son. She was found WRITING in agony 
and rushed to St. Francis hospital, where 
a stomach pump was used. It is believed 
she will recover.”—Denver (Colo.) Post. 
(Raymond Egger.) 


Just to Lighten His Burden—‘“C. F. 
Bolton today reported to the police that 
his home was entered yesterday and a 
MATCH and revolver stolen from a dresser 
drawer.’’—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. (John 
J. Walsh.) 


Salt Water-Hootch—‘ When there Isa 
Lack of Blood in the Cerebellum the Brain 
Fails to Function Properly and Thus It Is 
That a Sea-Sick Person STAGGERS About 
Uncertainly in A Rotimc Sea.”—New 
York American. (Donald Fell.) 


Medical Solace — “Paul McManus 
met with a painful accident last week. A 
fishhook became entangled in his eye. 
Paul is being attended by Doctor Evers, 
who says his EYE WILL COME OUT all right.”’ 
—The Cassia County (Beverley, Ida.) 
Courier. (Miss Vadis Paul.) 


She Attended to Her Knitting— 
“For Mrs. Jim is now a full-fledged major 
in the military organization formerly 
headed by her husband. She expects to 
appear soon in a NITTY UNIFORM.’ —The 
Denver Post. (L. W. Burris.) 


The Site-Seeing Commission Was Right on the Job 





“Postal 


Commission SEEK Sites—TuHE 


FeperRAL Postat ComMIssION, HEADED BY SENATOR CHARLES 
New York City YESTERDAY LOOKING OVER SITES FOR NEW BUILDINGS NEEDED IN THE EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 
Hore, PENNSYLVANIA FOR A TOUR OF THE 


CITY. In THE COMMISSION FROM LEFT TO 


RIGHT, 





E. 'TowNSEND, WAS IN 
THEY LEFT THE 
REPRESENTATIVE W. W. GriestT, OF 


Pennsytvania; Joun C. Koons, ADVISORY MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION; REPRESENTATIVE HaLVER STEEVERSON, OF MINNESOTA; 
REPRESENTATIVE CALvIN D. Paice, or Massacuusetts; SENATOR Kennetuo McKettar, or TENNESSEE; PosTMASTER PATTEN, OF 


New 


York City; Cuartes E. 


TOWNSEND, OF 
Tuomas W. Bex, or Georcia; REPRESENTATIVE RiEDESEL.’”—New York American. 


MicuiGan; SENATOR GEORGE 
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H. Moses, or New Hampsuire; CONGRESSMAN 
(4. M. Perry.) 
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“Hetio, You! Can You Ficur?” _ 

. , my, 

Timmy zi “ce se | Z| crawl into the oak knel 

Tinker’s | RR sp } “W 

\ : “All right,” replied mea 

Adventure Timmy. “I’m com- to : 

By Mantuet Howe ~— o Just a sec- x 

: ond. ow 

I MM Y But—he stayed a “ 

TINKER was a wee second too long, “ 

night elf, about as and pop! There ON, 

big as a gumdrop came the sun over ] 

and about the same the tree tops. swir 

shape. He had more “Ooie,” gasped eagl 

than his share of Timmy. “If the a 

curiosity. sun ever shines on : 

He was so inquisi- | me I'll turn into a Wh: 

tive that the night- big gray frog. I shall turn 

elves no longer called i have to get out of arou 

him Timmy Tinker, here in a hurry.” «ey 

his real name. They | He plumped down my. 

called him Timmy | on his little fat knees shri 

Nosey. ; in the shade of a big “ 

‘Wel, hw an) _____ _ | stone where it was wild 

to know things if <p bumeweguen still quite dark. For door 

I don’t ask,” de- “IF THAT AIN’T A FUNNY FELLER,” “IN THE PLACE OF HIS SMELLER he had to think. “ 
oye PIPED A WISE LITTLE MONK; HE TOTES A BIG TRUNK!” ‘ 

manded Timmy. Did you know that my. 

“How am I ever to realize my ambition “Come on, Timmy Nosey. It is getting when the night elves think they wiggle but 

to get on in the world? When a person has _ sparkly.” their toes, and the harder they think the Is it 

only the hours of the dark to work in he has They meant that the sun was begin- faster they wiggle? H 

to make use of all his time.”’ ning to shine and that it was time to Well, Timmy sat their wiggling his toes ring. 





For in the long ago the night elves 
were allowed to work and play only 
during the night. By day they had 
to crawl into the old oak stumps and 
go to sleep. So they found it pretty 
hard to get acquainted with the other 
inhabitants of the enchanted forest. 

But bit by bit Timmy Tinker 
the inquisitive grew to know some- 
thing about the creatures that went 
about during the day. 

He knew what an eagle was like, 
also a duck. More than that, one 
fine day just at sunrise he saw a real 
horse. My, Timmy was excited! 
He never forgot how that horse 
went galloping down the road as 
though he had wings on his hoofs. 

But to go back to my story, one 
night Timmy was hopping about 
looking under stones and the backs 
of logs to see if he could find some 
trace of the day creatures. Every 
time he stooped over and straight- 
ened up he went “uggh-puff-uggh!”’ 
He was so very plump. 

Bimeby the other elves shouted 
to him: 


WAY 
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BREAKING THE TraAFFiIc RULEs, 
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faster and faster. And presently he 
stuck his toes right through a fairy 
cobweb curtain. 

“Oh, my,” groaned Timmy. 
“This is my unlucky day. Some 
fairy is certainly going to scold me.” 

He looked closer and there was 
a tiny diamond sign, Queen Wob- 
nair’s Palace. 

“My goodness gracious,”’ squealed 
Timmy Tinker. “I’ve been looking 
for a fairy-queen’s palace. I’m 
going in.” 

By that time the sun was begin- 
ning to shine back of the big stone, 
so he had to hurry. He crawled 
right through the tiny doorway 
back of the curtain and went rolling 
bumpity-bump down a long stair- 
way, until bang! he hit another 
door at the foot of the stairs. 

“‘Squeak!” exclaimed the door in 
surprise and flew right open. “If 
you are in such a hurry, why roll 
right in.” 

(For in Queen Wobnair’s Palace, 
everything could talk.) 

“]’m in,” grunted Timmy. 
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“Information,” said Timmy. 
“Why did they all yell ‘stop, 
stop,’ when they just before that 
told me to wish?”’ 

“Why, you stupid gumdrop 
elf,” scolded the porker, “if you 
had uttered another wish the 
roof would have fallen, and we 
should all have been killed!” 

“Ooof,” yowled Timmy. 
“That was a narrow escape. 
How many wishes have I?” 

“You aren’t supposed to wish 
more than two,” the pig told him. 
“You must be very selfish to wish 
so much.” 

“T am not,” declared Timmy. 
“T’m just inquisitive.” 

“That’s just as bad,” snapped 
the pig. “I’ve answered all 
your questions, so go away.” 

So Timmy went back and knelt 
on his fat little knees before the 


There he sat on the floor in the 
middle of the room. He was 
breathless and quite embar- 
rassed, for the room was filled 
with fairies and animals and 
all of them were surprised! 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed 
the queen, “what kind of a lame 
duck have we here?”’ 

“I’m not a lame duck,” said 
Timmy. “I’m a night elf.” 

“Indeed,”. smiled the queen, 
“may we ask your business?” 

“Why—why,” stuttered Tim- 
my, and he rolled over until he 
knelt on his fat little knees. 
“Well, you see, Your Honor—I 
mean, Your Majesty! I want 
to ask a favor.” 

“T see” sniffed the queen. 
“Well, what do you want?” 

“T’d like to wish.” 

“Go ahead,” said the queen. 








“Nobody is stopping you.” queen. 

“I wish I could runlikeahorse, yawn by Lraei Kxox Fore “Do I get my wishes?” he 
swim like a duck, and fly like an Harold—You COULDN’T BE OLDER THAN I AM, BECAUSE asked. y = 
eagle, and- I WAS BORN FIRST. “What wishes?” sniffed the 

“Stop!” shrieked everybody. Louise—WELL, YOU MAY HAVE BEEN BORN FIRST, BUT I queen. 

Timmy looked surprised. HAVE GROWN FASTER. “Why I wish to fly like an eagle, 
What ailed them, anyhow? He swim like a duck, run like——”’ 
turned to a donkey with a wreath of flowers “Ding, dong,”’ came a noise from some- “Stop!” shrieked everybody. ‘Two 
around his neck. where in the porker. wishes ought to be enough.” 

“What’s the matter,” whispered Tim- Timmy jumped in fright. “You shall fly like an eagle and swim 
my. “What is everybody squealing and “My goodness jiminy,” he gasped, “this like a duck,” declared the queen. She 
shricking about?”’ is a queer place.” sprinkled him with some pale pink dia- 

“Ask the porker,” brayed the donkey “What do, you want,” grunted theporker. mond dew, just the way your mother 


sprinkles the clothes for ironing. ‘And I 
shall make you so strong that you can en- 
dure all kinds of storms. I'll give you a 
lovely new name. You'll be a Sea-Gull.” 

In the years and years since then the 
seal-gull has become a very useful bird. 


wildly. ‘Don’t forget to use his 
door-knocker.” 

“Porker, porker,” repeated Tim- 
my. “‘He must mean that big pig, 
but where is his door-knocker? 
Is it that ring in his nose?”’ 

He walked over and wiggled that 











Drawn by . wantes A. HuGuEs 


Mr. Jocxo Osuices witn A Patuetic BALLap. 
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WITH THE COLLEGE WITS 





Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


Trifles 
COULD have liked Ada, 
But she stuttered 
\ little. 


And I could have adored Viola, 
But she squinted 
A little. 


As for Jo, I could have /oved her, 
But she wouldn’t sit out on the porch— 
Even a little. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“*| WOULDN’T CALL THAT GIRL MODEST.” 
“IT saip mopiste!”’—Missouri Showme. 


Father Goose Rhymes 
Nursery Rhymes are out of date 
And I don’t want to be too frisky, 
But it certainly takes a lot of Jack 
To buy a Gill of whiskey. 
—Carolina Tar Baby. 


Cheerio!! 
Our Willie pitched a cartridge up 
And on the stone it struck, 
We hadn’t bought his school books yet— 
Oh, were we not in luck? 
—Lehigh Burr 


Decolleté 
“Mary, are you going to wear an eve- 
ring gown to the Prom?” 





STRIKING PROGRESS 


SKETCH SHOWING 
MADE IN WOMEN’S CLOTHES IN THE PAST 
4,000 YEARS.—Carnegie Puppet. 


ington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 
The Stuff that Dreams Are Made Of 

“John, when you buy tickets, don’t go 
higher than fifty-five cents. I did quite a 
bit of mountain climbing last summer, and 
I like to keep in condition.”’ 

“Won’t you please leave your Mercer at 
home? Walking in the moonlight is so 
romantic.” 

“Luncheon at the Ritz? Oh, John, you 
know how delicacies upset me. Besides, 
I’ve discovered a wonderful place where 
you drop your money in a slot machine and 
carry your own dishes. Now, isn’t that 
just fascinating?” 

“You'll send me no flowers! They be- 
long in the graveyard.” 

“Listen, dear. I don’t advocate reck- 
less spending, but just for my sake I’m 
going to ask you to add another item. 
Please don’t fail me. Just one tiny bag of 
salted peanuts will be sufficient.”— Penn- 
sylvania Punch Bowl. 





—=_— = 
A Movie Star.—Chicago Phoenix. 
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“Not so’s you could notice it.”—Wash- 


Hard Luck 

Willis—Talk about hard luck. I prom- 
ised my wife I’d be home at ten last 
night, and it was eleven before I got ready 
to start. 

Gillis—Well? 

Willis—So I stayed out till one o’clock 
before I could think of an excuse that 
might work.” 

“Then?” 

“When I reached home at one-thirty, I 
discovered that my wife had been out until 
twelve.”—Carolina Tar Baby. 


























Fair—Goinc 
Rare—No, I DON’T NEED THE SLEEP. 
—Kansas Brown Bull. 


TO CHAPEL? 


Naturally 
Judge—You have been found guilty of 
petty larceny. What do you want, ten 
days or ten dollars? 
Guilty Party—I’ll take the money.— 
Denison Flamingo. 


Diplomacy 

Newlywed—You know, I don’t know 
what to call my mother-in-law. I don’t 
like to call her “Mother,” and yet I can’t 
very well call her Mrs.——. What did 
you do? 

Experienced Husband—Well, I called 
mine “Say” for the first year and after that 
everybody called her “Grandma.”—Mass. 
Tech. Voo Doo. 


Good Reason 
Belle—I don’t understand why Clarice 
lets that common grocery boy play around 
with her? 
Buoy—Neither do I, unless it’s because 
he delivers the goods.— Penn State Froth. 
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(asta L bmDs> 
Drawn by Cuester I. Garver 
“Gosn! ‘THERE GOES ANOTHER CRYS- 
raL! I swore I’>D NEVER WEAR A WRIST- 
watcu. BUT I Guess LL HAVE TO COME 
To IT.” 


A Bachelor’s Dilemma 
(Continued from page 15) 


he could see her feet, perfectly shod, and 
ankles, silk-clad, that were also perfect. As 
she sat she seemed a tall woman, and her 
costume, modish but in fine taste, suggested 
a strikingly shapely figure. Her hair he 
thought wonderful, and her face beautiful, 
while her eyes, as she turned them his way 
again, even from the distance thrilled him. 
How different, he thought, was this well- 
bred and handsome creature from the 
girls he had seen! 

As Gerald studied her, trying to elimi- 
nate any suggestion of flirting from his 
manner, Harry Mynard entered with a 
throng seeking tables. Harry came over to 
Gerald with outstretched hand: 

“Howdy! I wonder if you have any ob- 
jection, Gerald, to meeting Sue formally, 
just for old-times’ sake?”’ 

“No objection in the world, Harry,” 
said Gerald, rising. 

“Well, here she is.” And in a moment 
Gerald, embarrassed to the point of inco- 
herence, was stammering a greeting to the 
wonderful woman he had been admiring. 


Cash! 
“How did Hothed check that suit for 
slander?”’ 


“With a check-book.” 


Furnished Rumor 
Broque—Was your landlady indignant 
when you asked for another month’s 
credit? 
Broqguetu—On the contrary—it was I 
that was put out! 








ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
, We will send you al! newspaper 
clippings which may aypear about you, your friends or any 
subject on which you may want to be “up-to-date,” Every 
Rewspaper or periodical of importance in the United States 
and Europe is searched. Terms $7.50 for 100 clippings, 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 











DVERTISING will sell anything 
—even dog soap!—and here is a 
thoroughly interesting, up-to-the-min- 
ute story about an advertising campaign 
in which a live-wire young chap started 
on the road to success by literally ‘“go- 
ing to the-dogs.’’ If you like business 
but love romance better, or if you have a 
weakness for romance but feel more at 
home in business, you'll be equally 
amused with this story. For the ting- 
ling hero sets his humorous lance at the 
worldand winsthe tilt one hundred per 
cent with an honest-to-goodnessadver- 
tising campaign—one that you could 
put through yourself, provided there 
was a piir of eyes to inspire you like 
those of—but that would be telling! 


By MAuRICE SWITZER 
Author of 
“LeTTers OF A SELF-Mape Farture” 


Illustrated by Frank Gopwin. Price $1.75 


To demonstrate whether advertising will sell books, the publishers will, on request, 
send a copy of this novel prepaid on approval to any reader of this magazine. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 


A Romance of Brains and Initiative in Business 


TRYING IT ON THE DOG 


cA Bubbling Phosphate on cAdvertising 
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Drawn by Norman ANTHONY 


IMPRESSION OF A MAN WITH A TOOTHACHE. 

Editor’s Note—To prove the psychic truth 
in this portrait, study the picture intently until 
you have a toothache. 


Blundering Question 
Agent—Do you wish to engage a servant, 


Householder—Oh, no—a cook' 


A Filler-In 
Maud—Mrs. Socialswell has asked me to 
dine there tonight. 
Beatrix—Who disappointed her? 


A Love Song 
By Craupe Eacer Jounson 


EAR old Judge, I greet you fondly 
Each advancing week that comes; 


Scan your graceful lines, old fellow, 
Turn you with caressing thumbs. 
Edge my store of wit and humor 
With each leaf you gaily wear. 
Then I wonder (darn the humor!) 
Would you be my Judge?—I dare! 


Angels would not dare to enter 
Thy bright portals, dear old sport. 
Even mortals who are saintly 
Often flee thy spicy court. 

But my wings are still unsprouted 
And my keart responds, old Dear, 
To the every subtle motion 

Of thy figure, wise old seer! 















Every Autoist, Tourist, 
Cam Fisherman or Sportsman needs a 
THERMO JUG that keeps liquids HOT or 
COLD. Why. pay from $ to 10 for a pint 
or bottle when you can get a gallon 
aie ane See 5 gallon 
e e any part o' 
U. 8. or Canada. ler one today or send 
for free literature. 
RENZEN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Marshaittown, lowa 














Jupce’s Menta Portraits 
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No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢. everywhere. 
free of Lab ri 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 
LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


SATIRE 
& SONG 








There are laughs galore in 
every page of 


MAURICE SWITZER’S 


—SATIRE— 
AND SONG 


As a fun maker and all-round 
gloom dispeller this work 
is simply irresistible 


If a good laugh is better than 
a dose of physic, then SATIRE 
AND SONG will actually 
save scores of doctor’s bills 











The Author is a New York business 
man with a keen but kindly outlook on 
life, and rare sense of humor. He puts 
his observations of life over the plate 
in the sort of verse that burns holes in 
the memory. 


“She Wasn't Over Twenty, But She Knew 
Her Little Book” pictures a type of the female 
of the species that will be instantly recognized. 
What O. Henry did for some American types 
in prose Maurice Switzer has done in verse, 
and no less convincingly. 

Kipling himself never did anything better 
than “Little Jane Horner”: 


“Had the lady been wood, she might have 
stayed good 
In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh, she got caught in the mesh 
Of desire’s drag-net which is hell." 


If you want to shine as an entertainer among 
your friends SATIRE & SONG is better than 
a night at the Follies. 
Only a small edition of SATIRE & SONG, 
with unique illustrations in color, and in 
attractive Art Binding (size of volume 8'4 
inches by 6'¢ inches) , designed for private 
circulation among the author's Friends. 
has been published. Because of the merit 
of the book we have prevailed upon the 
author to set aside a few copies for our 
patrons whom we shall be pleased to sup- 
ply at a price representing, approximately, 
cost of manufacture. 
SATIRE & SONG will be sent postpaid to 
your address on receipt of a $1.00 bill. But 
order TODAY. There are only a few copies 
for general distribution. Toget one you must 
be prompt. Money back if not satisfied. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION 
COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Recipe for Making a Word-Stew 


By Benyamin De Casseres 


Good Old New Orleans 


BEDFORD JONES was looking 

H for color. It’s hard to find it in 

* the U.S.A. any longer. Red noses 

have gone out of fashion. Pink elephants 

are no longer in vogue. A brown taste is 

relegated to the conservative rich, where 

conserving has developed into a fine game 

of hide-and-seek. All color is washed out 

of us except blue and yellow. We have 
blue laws and some yellow lobbyists. 

So Jones pullmaned to New Orleans 
and went smash up against the Mardi 
Gras carnival (“The Mardi Gras Mys- 
tery’’; Doubleday, Page & Co.). Color!— 
there was so much color that even the 
negroes turned opal that week. 

Jones found a merry scoundrel of the 
name of Henry Gramont. Like all scoun- 
drels, he was a good fellow. He dressed 
up in an aviator’s costume, got into the 
carnival and began frisking watches and 
flasks. He dealt Ben Chacherre a rude 
blow while Bacchus was passing, and Ben 
went flat. 

Who was the girl with the black mask? 
She was being pursued up many steps in 
the hall where the Midnight Looters were 
pulling off their Mardi Gras ball. Henry 
flew in the window in his tiny airship and 
nipped the girl in the bud. He volplaned 
to Baronne Street, where Julius Friend, 
disguised as an editor, whistled thrice 
upon the wrong horn of the dilemma. 

Turns out that Gramont was no scoun- 
drel, after all, but just a flat-foot, or some- 
thing better, or worse. 

The danger to the girl passes away 
forever on the last page. 


An Adventure with Anatole 


HE scene was an actress’s dressing- 
room at the Odéon (Paris). 

Félicie Nanteuil was telling old Doctor 
Trublet (one of the wonderful skeptics, 
epicureans and doctors combined that you 
only meet with in French literature) that 
she wasn’t feeling well of late. The doctor 
launched a diatribe against the feminine 
crime of stays. 

“The negresses who file their teeth down 
to a point and split their lips in order to 
insert a wooden disc disfigure themselves 
in a less barbarous fashion.” 

This little detail is from the first chapter 
of “A Mummer’s Tale,” by the great 
Anatole France (John Lane & Co.). I 
read this story years ago in French. It is 
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called, satirically, by the writer, “‘ Histoire 
Comique.”” It is one of the most thrilling, 
mysterious and fascinating of the novels 
of the French master. It is unlike any 
of his other stories. Humor, wit, drama 
and psychism are all bunched. 

I guarantee you an unforgetable night 
with this book on your lap. And it is a 
fine chance for you to get an introduction 
to Anatole France. John Lane is publish- 
ing all his works in English. Start with 
this one. You will get the rare flavor of 
the Gaul in it. You—I—we all need it. 
What’s the matter with our literature? 
Lacks Attic salt; lacks Latinity. We can 
make ploughs and arc lamps, but a country 
is remembered by the artists it produces. 

As an antidote to our Blue Nose censors 
read Anatole France. 


Have You Got It? 


HY is a nerve? 
Why have, some of us, nerve 
and others just nerves? 

Why does Tom Touch always get a 
five out of me on his nerve and why 
do I get nervous when I see him coming? 

Do you get up “jumpy” in the morning? 
Do you have strange apprehensions that 
coming events will cast their shadows before? 

Do phonographs ruffle your catgut ap- 
paratus? Do you bite your nails when 
you see a revenue officer looking up at 
your window? 

If so, why for? 

Look into the book that the lady-Docs 
Josephine Jackson and Helen M. Salisbury 
have casseroled together on this important 
matter (“Outwitting Our Nerves’’; The 
Century Co.). It teaches you how to hold 
your horses in case of fire, sudden collectors 
icebox raids, mad dog, hold-ups, rising 
prices, air raids, yeast gas, early milkmen, 
weather-vane corns, drunken janitors, 
centipedes in the bed, sleeplessness due 
to late poker parties, boss’s evil eye, 
Mencken’s English, subconscious sym- 
bolism and suppressed thirst. 

Seriously, it is a charming book. If you 
read it you will find that you have every 
ailment it tells you you oughtn’t to have. 
I got a violent attack of “nerves’’ after 
going through it. But I found out on 
page 225 what would cure it. I rested 
my muscle and got rid of a lot of carbon 
dioxid, urea, creatin and sacro-lactic acid. 

Feeling better, I tossed off a scotch and 
tossed the book to dark Appolonia, our 
nervous literary cook. 
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Invest Right 


—Then there will be no 
loss to “‘Write Off’’ 


Fraudulent stock manipulations last year cost 
the American public $500,000,000. When _ busy 
people have spare funds to invest they will do well 
to buy 


Treasury Savings Certificates 


(4% compounded quarterly) 
which require no investigation and give you no worry. 


A trustee recently bought sixteen $1000 Certifi- 
cates for sixteen different beneficiaries of an estate be- 
cause they are absolutely SAFE. 


In case of emergency the Government will return 
the principal plus accumulated interest. 





Buy them at Post Offices and Banks 





GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 


e 
Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway, New York City 
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i'THE GENUINE 


Collins Coat 


For every man 
who works or 
plays outdoors 





—quite Unlike Any Sweater-Coat That You Have Known 


P pass TO TAKE HOLD OF IT, 
one’s finger-tips sink into the 
soft, rich texture of its fabric and 
a glow of warmth spreads from 
them up the arm to the brain-where 
it registers the single word—comfort. 

Similarly, when we put one on, 
its protecting warmth envelops us! 
And the lightness of the thing 
like down! It imparts no sense of 
weight, none of confinement or im- 
pediment. 

Perfect for every man who works 
or plays outdoors, its usefulness is 
no less apparent in the quieter mo- 
ments of everyday life—to. lounge 


in at home, to work in about the 


garden, to wear on the veranda in 


the evening, to slip on in the au- 
tomobile. For every occasion where 
warmth is desired and a coat may 
be a nuisance, there the Collins 
Coat comes into its own. 100% 
pure wool, fast-dyed in six glorious 
heather shades. 

DOUBLE KNIT, that is—two 
threads used in the knitting, in- 
stead of one as is usual. 

TAILORED to fit the shoulders, 
arms and body. 

All buttons, seams and button- 
holes permanently reinforced. 


At Your Dealers or Direct from the Maker 


W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. CO., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Price $7.50 each 
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